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THE CHILD READING THE BIBLE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
I saw him at his sport erewhile, 
The bright exulting boy, 
Like summer’s lightning came the smile 
Of his young spirit’s joy ; 
A flash that wheresoe’er it broke, 
To life undreamt-of beauty woke. 


His fair locks waved in sunny play, 
By aclear fountain’s side, 
Where jewel-colour'd pebbles lay 
Beneath the shallow tide ; 
And pearly spray at times would meet 
The glancing of his fairy feet. 


He twined him wreaths of all spring-flowers, 
Which drank that streamlet’s dew ; 

He flung them o'er the waves in showers, 
Till, gazing, scarce I knew 

Which seem'd more pure, or bright, or wild, 

The singing fount or laughing child. 


To look on all that joy and bloom 
Made Earth one festal scene, 

Where the dull shadow of the tomb 
Seem’d as it ne’er had been. 

How could one image of decay 

Steal o'er the dawn of such clear day? 


I saw once more that aspect bright— 
The boy’s meek head was bow'd 

In silence o'er the Book of Light, 
And like a golden cloud, 

The still cloud of a pictured sky— 

His locks droop’d round it lovingly. 


And if my heart had deem’d him fair, 
When in the fountain glade, 
A creature of the sky and air, 
Almost on wings he play’d; 
Oh! how much holier beauty now 
Like the young haman Being’s brow ! 


The Beinz born to toil, to die, 

To break forth from the tomb, 
Unto far nobler destiny 

Than waits the sky-lark’s plume ! 
I saw him, in that thoughtful hour, 
Win the first knowledge of his dower. 


The soul, the awakening soul I saw, 
My watching eye could trace 

The shadows of its new-born awe, 
Sweeping o'er that fair face ; 

As o’er a flower might pass the shade 

By some dread angel's pinion made ! 


The soul, the Mother of deep fears, 
Of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, 
Of sleepless inner sight ; 

Lovely, but solemn, it arose, 

Unfolding what no more might close. 


The red-leaved tablets,* undefiled, 
As yet, by evil thought-— 
Oh! little dream'd the brooZing child, 
Of what within me wrought, 
While Ais young heart first burn'd and stirr’d, 
And quiver’d to the Eternal World. 


And reverently my spirit caught 
‘The reverence of his gaze; 
A sight with dew of blessing fraught 
To hallow after-days ; 
To make the prod heart meekly wise, 
By the sweet faith in those calm eyes. 


It seem'd as if a temple rose 
Before me brightly there, 

And in the depths of its repose 
My soul o’erflow’d with prayer, 

Feeling a solemn presence nigh— 

The power of Infant Sanctity ! 


O Father! mould my heart once more, 
By the prevailing breath ! 
Teach me, oh! teach me to adore 
Es'n with that pure One's faith; 
A faith, all 1aade of love and light, 
Child-like, and, therefore, full of might ! 


oo 


* “ All this, and more than this, is now engraved upon the red-leaved tablets of my 
heart.”"— Haywood, 


<i 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

“Tales of Poland,” from the pen of Mrs. Charles Gore, are announced for 
early publication. 

Mr. D'Israeli, we understand, is about to publish a now work in three volumes. 

Laterature and Art.—According to the supplement to “ Bent’s Literary Adver- 
tiser,” which contains a list of the new books and principal engravings published 
in London during the year 1832; it appears that the number of books is about 
1180, exclusive of new editions, pamphlets or periodicals, being eighty more than 
in the year 1831. The number of engravings is 99 (including forty portraits, ) 
fifteen of which are engraved in the line manner, fifty-seven in mnezzotint, seven 
in chalk, nine aquatint, and eleven in lithogriphy. The number of engravings 
published in 1831 was ninety-two (including fifty portraits,) viz. eighteen in line, 
fifty mezzotint, ten chalk, five lithograph, six aqnatint, and three etchings 

We are informed that the public may shortly expect from the pen of Mrs. Lee 
(late Mrs. Bowditch) a Biographical Memoir of the late Baron Cuvier. Mrs. 
Lee enjoyed the intimacy of the Baron for many years.—London. Feb. 1, 1833 


ry’ Al “¥r . ‘ , TA 
THE AIGULETS OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
(A Secret Anecdote ) 

The annals of gallantry, and even romantic fiction, have opened few scenes 
more strangely magnificent than some of the incidents which mark the rapid but 
splendid career of that famous Villiers. Duke of Buckingham, who was the ido! 
minister of two monarchs, and the victim of favouritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his short embassy in France that he dared 
to become an impassioned lover of Anne of Austria, the consort of Louis the 


| Thirteenth. The mysterious interview in the garden at Amiens is mystically 
revealed in the verses of Voiture, for poets are great tattlers in the history of 
love-affuirs. ‘The Queen, evera refined coquette, was herself reduced by Buck- 
ingham’s personal fascination. Deeply enamoured of the peerless Englishinan, 
she ventured to give an evidence of her devotiop of a very extraordinary nature. 
The rival of Buckingham, both in iove and politics, the subdolous Richelieu, flat- 
tered his vengeance that, by a bold stroke, he would have been enabled to have 
exposed this testimony of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the luckless mo- 
narch, who was already kindled by inextinguishable jealousies. Richelieu’s 
extraordinary attempt seems to have led to circumstances on the part of Buck- 


state degenerates into a romantic lover, and the honour of the dames de ses pen- 
sées is in jeopardy, we must recollect that it requires little exertion to set in mo- 
| tion all the resources of power, and the whole machinery of the state The par- 
ticulars which we are about to relate are strange, but appear authentic ; for they 
are confirmed by a positive assertion in the Memoirs of the Duke of Rochefou- 
| cauld. The romantic incident, which has been preserved by a French manu- 
| script, is not indeed to be found among the writers of secret memoirs in our own 
country, where indeed the secret must have been confined to the two personages, 
neither of whom would willingly have revealed it to the other; but this did not 
happen at the Court of the Louvre, where it not only excited a deeper interest 
than at the Court of St. James, but involved the fate, and baffled the designs of 
| the highest personages who were the actors in this grama. 

The French monarch had presented his Queen with an uncommon present, 
whose fashion and novelty at the time were considered as the most beautiful or- 
nament worn. It was what the French term des ferrets d'aiguilletis de diamans, 
—aigulets, or points tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day was a festival. Richelieu gave a 
magnificent entertainment in the gardens of Ruel, the most beautiful in France ; 
the nobility prided themselves on their suppers, their balls, their concerts, and 
| their masquerades. Buckingham danced with all his peculiar graces ; the Queen 
| honoured him as her partner in what is called a “counter-dance,” (or, as we 
| commonly eall it, a country dance). ‘And as in this English dance opportuni- 
ties are continually occurring to approach one another, to give and to cross their 
hands, the eyes, the gestures, timidity, or boldness, and a thousand indescribable 
things are too intelligible, though they pass amidst the silence in which such 
| spectacles are performed, out of respect to the public.” This Frenchman de- 
scribes our obsolete country-dances to have been as dangerous as were our 
waltzes on their first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what was passing ; the Countess of La- 
noy gave him an account of everything her prying eyes could discover. Under 








their Queens a perpetual surveillance. But as the Superintendent of the Royal 


| the Dames d' Honneur, Madame de Chevreuse passed whole hours alone with the 
| Queen, and the Cardinal, however well informed of the exterior, knew very littie 
| of what passed between the Queen and her friend. The French Ministers 
| pressed Buckingham to close the negotiation of the marriage of Henrietta, but 


the specious title of Dame d’Honneur our Kings have found means to place near | 





the King’s favour, and the royal jealousy had already broken out on her inter- 
course with Buekingham, now hit on what he concluded to be a certain triumph. 
He put into the King’s head to request the Queen would dress herself more fre- 
quently with the diamond aigulets, for that he had been secretlv informed that 


, she had valued his present so lightly as to have given it away, or had sold them, 


ingham which may almost render the tale incredible; but when a minister of | 


for that an English jeweller had offered to sell him two of these aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on himself. The Queen, affecting no 
surprise, with apparent simplicity commanded imstantly that her casket of jewels 
should be brought, and opened by the King. He had the satisfaction of counting 
the twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds, and seeing the Queen more beautiful 
than ever by wearing his gift on that day. Her Majesty had also the satisfaction 


, of learning that the King severely reprimanded Richelieu for his perpetual suspi- 


cions and his false intelligence; and Richelieu doubtless must have astonished 
the Countess of Clarik, by return of post, in expressing his indignation at being 
so inconceivably mystified. 

Such is the story, which, it will be acknowledged, is at least amusing. It 
seems so far authentic that it appears to have been written by some contempo- 


| rary at the French Court, which we may infer, by the cautious defence of the 





| 


Hease has private entrees de cabinet at all times, which are net the privilege of | 


| 


character of Anne of Austria, whose coquetry the writer has palliated, and whose 
virtue he imagines was her sufficient safeguard. The incredible part is the ex- 
traordinary expedient of Buckingham in shutting the ports for a single day while 
his jeweller was working on the two aigulets to supply the missing ones. The 
romantie and determined character of Villiers admits the possibility of so bold a 
manceuvre ; but still we can hardly satisfy ourselves of the veracity of this sin- 
gular tale, without granting Buckingham a depth and a rapidity of penetration be- 
yond his accustomed volatile habits. Love and honour may have been sufficient 
for his inspiration on this occasion: and as the fact, with some of the details, is 
alluded to by the Duke of Rochefoucauld in his Memoirs, we cannot condemn 
this aneedote of secret history as a mere fiction. 


—>—- 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 


The approach to the ancient city of Grand Cairo is enchanting ; contrasted 
with the barren sands of Alexandria, it appears a terrestial paradise, and the 
eye of the traveller rests with delight on the broad majestic hills, its verdant 
fields, and their groves of graceful palms and sycamores. 

The city itself is a most miserable place, and although containing a popula- 
tion of three hundred thousand souls, does not possess a single street that in 
Europe would be deemed worthy of that appellation. Most of the public 
buildings, and even some mosques of great magnificence are situated in mere 
lanes, while the dirt and rabbish with which they are encumbered render walk- 
ing almost impossilie. What most surprise the European at Cairo are the 


| singular contrasts it every moment presents to his view, and the opposition in 


the manners, costume, gurb, and complexion of the inhabitants te every thing 
similar in his own country. 

The Pasha resides in the citadel. The new palace that he has constructed is 
unquestionably the most spiendid in the ‘Turkish empire ; its internal decorations 


| combine the magnificence of the East with the classical taste of the West—the 


| Villiers had no desire to quit the French Court, always finding some occasion for | 


delay. At length the ceremony was performed, with great splendour. In all 
that had hitherto passed, the Queen had received from Buckingham many proofs 
of his lively but respectful passion. She certainly was not insensible to love, 
and if she really caught the flame which she had herself lighted up, there is no 
doubt that her virtues supported her, and that Buckingham departed with all the 
honourable treatment which a stranger can receive from a great Court, and only 
vexed to recross the seas without any other fruits of his love than that of having 
been listened to with favour. 

There was one indiscretion which escaped from the Queen. On the evening 
of Buckingham’s departure she sent the Duke secretly by Madame de Chevreuse, 
the gift she had received by her royal consort, the aigulets tagged with diamonds ; 
and this present, which might have been considered a mark of the magnificence 
of the Queen, became, by the circumstance of the gift, and the pleasure of the 
mystery, an act of delicate gallantry which charmed the English Duke, and sent 
| him home a happy man. 





During the journey of Buckingham, the Countess of Clarik, (probably the 
Countess of Carlisle, for Frenchmen generally spell our names by their ear, 
which is very bad,) somewhat in pique at what she had heard of the infidelity of 

her straying admirer, had found out a secret way to correspond with Richelieu, 
| who, on his part, had not omitted anything which tended to inflame the English 

Countess. This great Minister was well known for multiplying all sorts of 
‘means to gain intelligence from a!l the Courts of Europe ; his industry never 
slumbered, and his treasure was never spared. ‘The present which the Queen 
had made of her aigulets tagged with diamonds had not escaped the vigilant eyes 
|} of the Dame d’ Honneur, and the secret had reached Richelieu. This Minister 
| had long watched his opportunity to ruin the Queen in the mind of the King, 
| over whom, indeed, he himself exercised the greatest authority, but which some- 
| times was valanced by the Queen. Lichelieu wrote to the Countess of Clarik, 
desiring her to renew her intimacy with Buckingham, as if, in any of the ap- 
proaching entertainments which would take place on his return, she should ob- 
serve in his dress aigulets tagged with diamonds, that she would contrive to cut 
off two or three, and dispatch these to him. Buckingham was too feeble to resist 
the studied seductions of his old friend; and the countess found no difficulty in 
accomplishing her task. Ata ball at Windsor Castle, Buckingham appeared in 
a black velvet Suit, with a gold embroidery ; a scarf was flung over his shoulder, 
| and from a knot of blue ribbons hung twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds, flam- 
ing their hues on the surface on which they played. When Buckingham had re- 
tired home from the ball, his valets de chambre perceived that two of the twelve 
| aigulets were missing, and they convinced him that these had not been dropped 
by any accident, but had positively been cut off. ‘There was something in his 
| recollection of that evening, which bred a suspicion. He felt conscious that 
whoever had done this had some latent motive. ‘The secret history of these 
diamond aigulets could only be known to their wearer, yet, notwithstanding, and 
as it were by intuition, he thought that the honour of the royal giver might, in 
some mode or other, be concerned in possessing these twelve aizulets entire. He 
decided that, notwithstanding the artifice of the cunning purloiner, he woukl pre- 
| vent any design, if there were any, of the enemies of the Queen that the number 
should not be diminished. With his extraordinary rapidity of conception, Buck- 
ingham strack out a gigantic scheme which no one less than a Minister of State 
and the most romantic lover could have exccuted. Early in the morning, cou- 
riers were dispatched to close the ports, aud neither the packet-boat with the 
mail nor any vessel sailing for France were suffered to depart. At that moment, 
when the Rochellers were waiting for the promised reinforcements from Eng- 
land, an universal panic struck both nations, and war seemed on the point of de- 
claration. However, this sudden cessation of national intercourse was only to 


talents of some of the first artistes from both quarters having been employed in. 


its embellishment. 
The only objects worth seeing in the vicinity of Cairo, though very different 
in their nature, are—\|st. ‘The ancient sepulchres of the caliphs, which by good 


| judges are considered as the parest specimens of Saracenic architecture ; their 








gain a single day, that his celebrated jeweller might, at any cost, and with all his | 


skill, procure two aigulets tagged with diamonds, of the same size and appear- 
ance of the remaining ten. What cannot such a man and such means effect ! 
The work was finished: and on the following day France and England were at 
peace. 
ger to France, who conyeyed the twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds to the 
hands of Madame de Chevreuse. He acquainted her with his recent adventure, 
ind communicated his suspicions of the Countess of Clarik, who was frequently 
by his side during the ball, and with whom he had danced. He requested the 
Queen would receive back what he himself valued most, lest any concealed mys- 
tery should prove fuinous to her quiet The precaution was not useless; for as 
soon as Richelieu had received the two tags of diamonds sent him by the Coun- 


The ports were re-opened, and Buckingham dispatched a secret messen- | 


elegant domes peering above the groves of cypresses, and glittering in the sun, 
produce a magical effect. 2nd. The shabra, the favourite palace of Mohammed 
Ali, about three miles from Cairo, on the banks of the Nile. The palace itself 
is small, but the gardens are vast and magnificent. In the middle of an orange 
grove is a kiosque, one of the most elegant and fantastic creations that, even in 
the East, the eye can light un. Ascending by a magnificent flight of marble 
steps, you enter a beautiful portico; when this portico is past, a beautiful 
quadrangular colonnade of white marble is discovered, surrounding a piece of 
water, upon which there are two or three barges, gilded in the most costly man- 
ner, and attached by silken cables to the columns. A _ highly ornamented 
balustrade surrounds the whole, from which several flights of steps lead down to 
the water, guarded by statues of crocodiles. of colossa) dimensions. Off this 
colonnade are several splendid apartments, the entrance to which is concealed 
by purple curtains of silk and gold, that beautifully contrast with the dazzling 
whiteness of the marble columas. 

It is here that the pasha comes to repose from the toils of the divan, and to 
recreate among his wornen. Happy the Cireassians who,are admitted to the 
kiosque—it is considered as the highest mark of favour that their haughty master 
can show them. ‘The pasha takes great delight in rowing them about the piece 
of water, and, on reaching the middle he upsets the bark, lightly clad in a calico 
caftanand a juba. He has no difficulty in reaching the colopnade by swimming, 
where he throws himself on a heap of luxurious cushions spread for his recep- 
tion, and contemplates the scene with an air of mock gravity, while the black 
eunuchs are seen precipitating themselves from the balustrade into the water, to 
rescue the half-drowned Odaliske, 

How strictly in character with Turkish barharity is this cruel diversion of the 
pasha’s. Mohammed's virtues, it would appear, are, afterall, but merely super- 
ficial, for if we only penctrate their polished exterior, we discover a core of un- 
leavened barbarisin. Like all his countrymen, he looks upon the loveliest part 
of the creation as the mere instruments of his brutal pleasures, as inferior veings 
in the scale of creation, brought into this world to please him by their beauty, 
and to gratify his caprice. 

What a fine subject for a picture in the hands of a skilful painter the above 
scene would inake! The splendid kiosque with its marble colonnade, the black 
forms of the eunuchs skimming the glassy surface of the wave, to rescue the 
terrified Circassians, who, in their fright, expose those charms which modesty 
seeks to conceal ; while the haughty pasha is seen on his luxuriant couch, 
feasting his eyes on their half-naked charms, and enjoying their cries. 

‘The court of Egypt fully realizes the vivid descriptions of oriental grandeur 
and magnificence that we read of in the eastern tales, and carries back the mind 
of the spectator to the days of Haroun Alraschid. ‘The Nubian guard, mounted 
on beantiful white Arabian horses—their splendid dress of scarlet and gold— 
and their jet black and glossy skins; the crowds of public functionaries and 
pages in their rich costumes; the pipe bearers, with the gilded appurtenances 
of their office, present an ensemile of oriental and picturesque effect that dazzles 
the imagination. Mohammed Ali is both costly and magnificent in his habits ; 
he is fond of fine and richly caparisoned horses, and of lofty dromedaries, and he 
spares no expense to gratify his favourite taste. 

‘The court is never so brilliant as during the feast of the Beiram, when the 
pasha retires to the shabara, and shuts himself up among his favourite women 
At this time, the apartments are brilliantly illuminated, the colonnad- filled with 
the pashia’s officers, some reclining, smoking on the rich divans, others con- 
yersing and examining their costly arms. At night, when the moon rises, silver- 
ing with her rays the glossy surface of the placid water in the centre, you may 
behold groups of young Turks, in their blood-red shawls, chsting an envious and 


voluptnous eye on the element still warm from the charms of the beautiful 
Circassians ; while the breeze from the Nile wafts the sweetest perfumes, and 
the air resounds with the delicious strains of Mozart and Rossini, played by the 


military bands of the pasha. ‘The effect of such a scene is more in character 
with the legends of fairy land and romance than with the sober realities of the 


nineteenth century 


| tess of Clartk, this Minister, who was trying all methods to ruin the Queen in 


To obtain a clear view of contemporary history is always difficult, but the 
future historian will unquestionably rank Mohammed Ali as one of the most 


extraordinary men of his age. He has shown, that in the hand of a skilful 
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politician the most different means may be applied to the same ends. 


break the spirit of a nation, to damp its industry, had for centuries been ut full 
operation. The difficulties he has had to overcome were immense, and his 


: : iy . : ” 5 i i h of parties—and those changes of 
labours have evinced the power of a single mind in overcoming obstacles, when ~ Sy ar ee a age — in = change of p : 


inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single object. ; 
When we were at Cairo, pioneers were at work constructing a carnage road 


. : : by ; i hen the Whigs came into power 
between that city and Alexandria, and, since our return to England, we under loaves and fishes, it is useless to speak. Perry, w h : 
stand that a A Aang on the plan of the American stage coaches, has alceady | in 1806, obtained a place of about £800 a year in the Seeretary of State's office 


Deen sent out, for the purpose of running between the two cities. But the most 
important feature in i». history of Mohammed's career is the labours of two 
English engineers, whi., by boring have discovered water in several places of the 
desert. The absence of this element in those immense regions has been the 
greatest barrier to the civilization of Africa, and directly proves’ how correct 
were the conjectures of many learned antiquarians, that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with the art of procuring this necessary element. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to account otherwise for the immense and magnificent ruins that strike 
the eye of the traveller, in various parts where, at the present day, no water 
exists. 

The person of Mohammed Ali is imposing—a dark piercing eye, & clear 
marble oriental complexion, a long white beard that imparts a patriarchal air to 
his whole exterior, and a benignant smile The spectator, while gazing on him, 
can scarcely imagine that he is looking on a man, who conceals the most pro- 
found dissimulation under the guise of frankness, possesses steadiness to pursue 
his ends, flexibility to vary his means, and the art of colouring his own ambition 
with the most specious pretences of justice and public utility. But it must be 
recollected that Mohammed is a Turk, and we ought to measure him by the 
standard of his own country, ere we too hastily form an erroneous estimate of 
his character. 


—p— 
, THE NEWSPAPERS. 
REPORTING, EDITING, SPECULATING, AND PROPRIETORSHIPS. 

In describing the condition of the newspaper press, one object is to benefit the 
public, by accelerating a change of those laws which have tended to its degrada- 
tion ; and we trust that we may be conducive to an improvement of its charac- 
ter, even before it is relieved from the unwholesome restrictions imposed upon it 
by government. In pursuing these laudable objects, we abstain from much per- 
sonality. Qur wish is, not to attack individuals, but to expose a system, which 
has grown up under bad laws that have perverted an engine of the greatest benefit 
to the cummunity, in a mere object of traflic, to be bartered very often by needy, 
illiterate and unprincipled men. 

The superior intelligence and increased public spirit of the present day, have 
rendered the truly barbarous laws of libel almost innoxious, and we doubt if a jury 
would now restrain its expressions of disgust and indignation, were a recent 
scene to be repeated, in which Judge Bayley reproved an arbitrary attorney- 
general for availing himself of a technicality in proceedings, in order to gain an 
unfair advantage over an editor of a newspaper at trial for a libel. It struck us 
as an error peculiarly culpable in the ** Morning Chronicle,” that, in drawing the 
character of the late Lord Tenterden at his decease, the editor should have said, 
that the judge “ had the knack of so placing the subject for the jury, that they could 
mot, without ing all pretensions to judgment, take any other course than 
what he indicated.”” So great an error as this, in the very teeth of Hone’s me- 
morable trial, and of many similar cases, was sufficiently remarkable from the 
pen of almost the soundest writer in London, but one fact rendered the error 
more remarkable in the “Morning Chronicle.” An attorney a few years ago 
‘brought an action against the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” fora libel. Lord Lyndhurst, 
(then Sir John Copley,) with Sir James Scarlett, and Sir Thomas Denman, were 
the counsel for the paper, and the present Baron Gurney conducted the prosecu- 
tion. To the utmost surprise and confusion of Gurney, Sir John Copley put the 
case to the jury, that the law of libel was meant for the protection of honourable 
characters against malignant or unjust attacks, and was not to be turned by the 
crafty into a mere source of sordid profit. On this principle, he proved, by sub- 
peeaning the attorneys of different newspapers, that so far from the plaintiff hav- 
ing brought his action against the ‘“‘ Morning Chronicle” in order to vindicate an 
honest character, he had actually brought actions for the same libel against, if 
we recollect right, nine or more papers, and had received hush-money for sup- 
pressing proceedings from those that preferred paying a bribe to the heavy ex- 
penses incidental even to an acquittal. ‘The special jury, of which Mr. Cox, the 
banker, was foreman, instantly gave a verdict for the defendant. It is almost 
impossible to suppose, that a man, not absolutely insane, could for a moment have 
hesitated on the subject ; and, indeed, the contempt and indignation of many of 
the jury were strongly evinced by their looks and manners ; notwithstanding this, 


In Egypt, ; His “ Sunday Dimes” is neithér Tory or pay p- put a sortof Whig 
a studied aggregation of every abuse that can tend to desolate and oppress, to oe . The “Literary Gazettey” of which he 


THe Albion. 


publica- 
part proprietot, ist of the trade 
ciples, which means, “ no principle «at all ;"’ and last, and least, the “ Court 
ourna]”’ is of all principles, like Pope's “ smart free-thinker ;” if not ‘all things 


Of the supposed connection between the press, and the distributors of the 


He held it but for a short time. In 1805, ministers gayea place of £600 

a year to the son of Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the “Times.” An editor of 

a morning paper is closeted every day with Lord Brougham, and it is said, with 

what truth I know not, that his brother, an attorney, is “ well off” in the new 

bankruptcy courts. ; 

The market of the press is full of imposters and dupes. The proprietors, 

with afew exceptions, victimize the reporters, but they in turn fall a prey to the 

suppliers of miscellaneous intelligence. If a proprietor be grossly ignorant, and 

incapable by low habits of forming any notions of respectable life, he is sure to 

have palmed off upon him all crude vulgarities and profligate exaggerations as the 

real scenes of fashionable society, or even as the actual occurrences and confi- 

dential secrets of ministerial bureaux. I recollect two or three very striking illus- 

trations of this fact. 

There was an editor of even the very first of our evening papers, who dealt 

and still deals in fashionable paragraphs and miscellaneousnews. His tact pointed 

out the proprietor of the “ Morning Chronicle” as his best dupe ; but as the eru- 

dite editor of the paper would detect hie impositions, and resist his frauds, he 

levelled his battery against the ‘“ Observer” and “ Englishman,” owned by the 

same proprietor, and edited by an illiterate printer. 

Nothing gratifies this proprietor so much as to act the patron, not the dulce de- 

cus et presidium, but the purse-proud patron of “ the gentlemen of the press.” 

This editor, or paragraph dealer, particularly on Saturday nights, when the “ Ob- 

server” and “Englishman” were preparing for publication, used to address let- 
ters to this proprietor. They always had the Esq. in strong large letters, 
and three large ¢t cateras. In the corner they were invariably marked, 
“most secret and confidential,” in the true official style of great men, high 
in his majesty’s councils. These letters, one and all, were nearly the same, 
and they ran in the following words; ‘“ My dear sir—I had the enclosed 
news about an hour ago, in strict confidence of secrecy, from one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, (or other lord as the case might be.) The intelli- 
gence is at your service exclusively for the ‘‘ Observer,” and for only half a sove- 
reign. I have the honour to be, my dear sir,” &c. &e. Our proprietor used to 
waddle up stairs, elated with his good fortune, and give the news to his printer 
and editor, to insert in the ‘“*Observer.” One of the reporters once put the case 
to the proprietor. “‘ This man,” said the reporter, “speaks truth or falsehood.” 
“«T don’t see that,” was the reply. ‘‘ Never mind,” replied the reporter. ‘It 
is possible, it may be, that he must speak truth or falsehood, as George IIT. said 
to Lord Westmorland of Pitt and Fox, that ‘ when they directly contradict each 
other, one may be right and one may be wrong, but if they agree, they must be 
both wrong.’’? The reporter proceeded in the form of the schools. “This fel- 
low must write either truth or falsehood. If falsehood, discard him as a liar—if 
truth, discard him asa scoundrel—for what a rascal he must be to betray the 
confidence of his communicant, and that for the despicable bribe of half a sove- 
reign.” “TI don't see that at all,” replied the proprietor. “ But look at this se- 
cret and confidential intelligence. It is nothing but a paragraph from the 
“Times” of this morning, with a transposition of sentences, and a change of 
words for synonymous expressions.” Such was often the fact, but it was in vain 
to argue: Mr. was elated at patronizing any man who kept company with 
a lord, and his Fidus Achates pronounced the man a fair and useful person, adding, 
that he might send something better another time. The letters were always 
brought—the half-sovereign was honourably paid, and the intelligence from the 
Lord of the Treasury was honourably inserted in the “Observer” and “Eng- 
lishman.” 

It is this numerous class of news-mongers, or paragraph-mongers, patronized 
by the lower orders of the press, that pollute our papers with their base and un- 
manly attacks upon female character—such as the low and despicable libel in the 
“Court Journal” upon the Duchess of Richmond—libels most atrocious, be- 
cause they destroy the peace of private families, and subject ladies to be talked 
of, in spite of the libeller being legally exposed in his falsehood, and punished 
for his guilt. 

A laughable imposition was once played off upon Mr. Thwaites. A proprie- 
tor of a Sunday paper knew that Mr. Thwaites, a very honest man, was easily 
misled as to the characteristics of gentility ; and he was likewise aware that Mr. 
Thwaites, of all things, valued every species of intelligence relating to titled and 








80 inveterate were the prejudices of Lord ‘Tenterden against the press, that he 
assiduously, or rather insidiously, strove to gain a verdict for the plaintiff. He 
astutely divided the case into two parts, the one specific, the other a question of 
«degree—and he concluded by saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, your verdict must be for the 
plaintiff, and it will be then for you to consider the tof damages.” Under 
this wretched thraldom, this absolute impossibility of a fair trial and equal jus- 
tice, (for even victory carried ruinous costs,) is it surprising that the press, in the 
hands of mercenary traders, should become pusillanimous, or even corrupt? But 
this is not the sort of evil under which the press now labours. The day for 
Eldon—judges—high prerogative lawyers—Tory partisan judges, is gone for 
ever, and, though the worse than Algerine laws of libel still disgrace the statute 
book, juries can no longer be packed, or frightened, as ‘in the good old times.” 

The taxes on knowledge still render the newspaper press corrupt, by closing 
the market against mere talent and principle, and by confining the proprietorship 
of papers to trading speculators, or joint stock eompanies. 

haa be deemed partial and invidious, that I have illustrated this point by a 
reference to a few papers, when so many more ought in justice to share the ob- 
Joquy. Who that now reads the “ Times” could imagine that under the same 
proprietorship and editorship, it was high church, high prerogative, high Tory, 
and saturated with that doctrine of natural enmities between nations, which 
made it preach for a thirst of French blood, until the country was innoculated 
with the virus '* 

Thave already pointed out the turpitude of one manufactory, in which four 
papers are ‘got up” of different principles. ‘There is another gentleman in the 
market, of rather a superior grade, who illustrates the same principle much more 
forcibly—I refer to Mr. Colburn, the late publisher. His ‘“ United Service 
Journal” has great merit, and it has never deviated from high Tory doctrines. 
“The editor, a high spirited officer, is consistent and honourable, and has insisted 
upon being, and has always been, “aut Cesar aut nullus.” His next proprietor- 
ship is that of the “ New Monthly,” whose opinions are almost Ultra-Radical. 








* We will follow up this remark. Refer to the columns of the “ Times” newspaper 
vat the period whee the Duke of Wellington was in Spain. It has truly been said that 
‘his Grace was as much indebted to the “Times” for his military greatness as to his 
‘own merits and good fortune. Why the “Times” advocated his support with such 
earnestness is hest known to the Wellesley family and the proprietors of the newspaper, 
But did it not then advocate the lavish expenditure of these millions upon millions, to 
pay the interest of which we are now so oppressed in this unhappy country? Did it 
not then call upon the people, by all that was sacred, by all they loved, to support the 
‘Tory government in those dreadful expenses which have reduced the country to a state 
of impending bankruptcy? Now read the columns of the same paper, and behold it 
fanning up the revolutionary flame, because it considers that such is the feeling of the 
mation. Rothing but out-and-out Radicalism will now please the “ Times,” because 
nothing else will please the majority of the people. Is it possible to imagine that the 
“Times,” which now advocates the strictest retrenchment, is the same paper that for- 
morly called upon the people, with all the power of language, to expend millions, and 
wi praised and supported a Oy government which was so reckless of the public 
money !! The fact is, that the ‘ Times” newspaper is without principle ; 1t takes the 
public by the nose, and the public are fools enough to allow themselves to be so de- 


The tact of this paper is to find out the course which public opinion is likely to , I know you are a literary man, and if you could get this inserted in one of 


jake, and to follow that opinion, temporizing at first until itis sure of the direction in 


‘which the stream will flow, when it boldly dashes on in advance, and claims for itself | ™y dear duke,’ I replied, so I took the manuscript, and merely corrected the 
a 


the title of the great leading, when it is in fact only the great following, journal of Eu- 
rope. We will give one or two authenticated instances of the great tact displayed by 
this paper, which will at the same time expose the system. If Mr. Barnes cannot keep 
his own secrets, he cannot expect others to keep them for him. 

At the time of the Catholic questi g a more formidable position, it was a 
very difficult point to ascertain which side was to be taken by the “ Times” newspaper, 
the public opinion being so much divided that it was impossible to discover which party 
‘would carry the day. The proprietors of the newspaper disagreed among themselves, 
some being for the question, others against it. They had a meeting, and after many 
pros and cons, it was at last decided that this grand question should, pro tempore, be 
<liscussed in the paper only twice a week. Soon after this arrangement, Mr. Barnes 
‘was dispatched over to Ireland. His remarkable tact soon discovered that the question 
would eventually be carried, and he came back with the intelligence. It was then de- 
-cided that the cause should be advocated, as every cause taken up by the “ Times” in- 

is, with all the power that they could command, 

at the period that the late Queen Caroline expressed her determination to 
throw herself and her cause upon the people of England, there was a strong doubt 
whether she was or was not to be supported by the * Times” newspaper. Mr. Barnes 
‘was again despatched to reconnoitre. On his arrival at Dover fe found the feeling 
pee | against the queen, and he wrote up to London, stating that it would not do, as he 
considered her cause as hopeless. He continued his journey to St. Omer, where he re- 
mained a short time. On his return he found that a re-action had taken place through- 
out the kingdom, and then he wrote up to espouse the cause of the queen, Then came 
out ep me yet still magnificent gpeel to the British nation in her behalf, 
which added such strength to her cause, and so materially assisted to overpower her 
enemies. 

But we do not exactly find fault with this charlatanism, as the “* Times,” like the ra- 
zors in Peter Pindar, is got up to sell; but we do find great fault with one system of the 
“Tunes,” which is most unworthy—that of reporting any thing, however false, knowing 
it to be false, to obtain any political end. They are aware that they may be forced to 
retract, but they are also aware that thousands who read the falsehood will never see 
the contradiction, and that the poison once circulated will have its effect. This is base 
and unmanly, and we jy rn will eventually prove the downfall of this widely circu- 
Aated journal. —Note by Editor. 








fashionable society. Any confidential communications relative to the arcana of 
houdoirs, saloons, or even of the nurseries of the aristocracy, were deemed inva- 
luable for the ‘“ Morning Herald.”” The proprietor of the Sunday paper forth- 
with passed himself off for a gentleman to Mr. Thwaites, and assured him that 
all his acquaintances were ‘lords and noblemen, and people of title.” Mr. 
Thwaites immediately agreed to give him five guineas a week, for eight weeks, 
if he would supply him with plenty of news about “the lords and noblemen.” 
The bargain was struck, and forthwith the “ Morning Herald” surpassed all 
other papers in its profusion of original matter relating to fashionable life. Din- 
ners, dances, dishes, liveries, gowns, tippets, even to shoe-strings, were described 
with all the ignorant affectation of French phraseology, so renowend in the 
“Court Journal.” It seemed as if the host of waiting maids, valets, and grooms, 
had foresworn their allegiance to the “ Journal,’ and had devoted all their ta- 
lents and literature to the “ Herald.” The eight weeks’ bargain would have 
been renewed, but for an unlucky dinner given by the Duke of , in Picca- 
dilly, and which was described in the ‘ Herald’ with such glowing pomp, with 
such exquisite research of fashionable phrase, and with so much of the minute 
of patty-pans and small talk, that the ‘“‘ Court Journal’ might have brought its 
action against the ‘* Herald” for plagiarism and violation of copyright. In a few 
days Mr. Thwaites, to his horror, received a letter from the duke, which was 
nearly in the following words: “The Duke of presents his compliments to 
the editor of the ‘“ Morning Herald,” and begs to assure him that he has no ob- 
jection to the editor's puffing off his dinners and parties in general, to any extent 
of newspaper tactics, but the duke cannot feel any obligation to the editor of the 
‘Morning Herald” for having made him give a superb dinner party at his house 
in Piccadilly, on Wednesday last, when it is well known to all the Duke’s friends, 
that he has been at his seat in shire for the last six weeks, and during which 
time he has not even been near London. 

The quills upon the fretful porcupine were soft down, compared to the hair 
upon Mr. Thwaites’ head as he read this letter. He was a conscientious man, 
and felt really hurt when he was betrayed into falsehood, however trivial. That 
night his Mercury of fashion brought him another history of another dinner. given 
by another duke, for it seemed as if a sudden mania for giving parties had seized 
upon the whole aristocracy. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mr. Thwaites, with his usual mildness, ‘“‘ where did you get 
that long account of the dinner given by the Duke of , on Wednesday last, 
in his mansion in Piccadilly *” 

“Q that—that dinner party—do you mean that dinner party?” replied the 
fashionable Mercury, with his usual volubility. ‘ Why, that account the duke 
gave me himself.” 

“The duke himself?” 

“Yes, sir. My friend the Duke, d'y’ see, is a very vain—a weak, conceited 
fellow, though a devilish good fellow at bottom. Nothing pleases him so much 
as to appear in print. He is the happiest man in the world if his parties are 
puffed off in the newspapers. He gave me the account, and said, ‘My dear 














the leading journals I shall be eternally obliged to you.’ ‘Nothing more easy, 
grammar and spelling, and had it copied for the printers.” 

“ That is very odd,” rejoined Mr. Thwaites, with his immovable suavity, “for 
only read this letter,” and he handed him the duke’s epistle. The fellow, nought 
abashed at the detection of his fraud, replied with his usual flippant nonchalance, 
“ Well, if it was not the duke who gave me the account, it was some gentleman 
at the CLus who personated him.” 

“Take this, sir,” Mr. Thwaites replied with suppressed indignation, as he 
handed him a check for the forty guineas,—“ take this, and never let me see you 
enter the office again.” ‘The rogue thanked him for the money, and wished him 
good night with perfect indifference and sang froid. 

[ To be Continued. ]} 


—>— 
PETER SIMPLE, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG 
MIDSHIPMAN. 
[In a former number of Peter Simple, Mr. Chucks began the story of a love 
adventure with a Spanish lady ; we give the conclusion. } 


The day after we parted company with the fleet, Mr. Chucks finished his 
story. 


“Where was I, Mr. Simple, when I left off!” said he as we took a seat upon 
the long eighteen. 


“ You had just left the house, after having told them that you were a corregi- 
dor, and had kissed the lady's hand.” 


“Very true. Well, Mr. Simple, I did not call there for two or three days 





‘Your sword, Mr. Chucks! I thought boatswains never wore swords.” 
Mr. Simple, a buatswain is an officer, and is entitled to a sword as well as 
the captain, although we have been laughed out of it by a set of midshipmen 
monkeys. always wore my sword at that time ; but now-a-days a boatswain is 
counted as nebody, unless there is hard work to do, and then it’s Mr. Chucks 
this, and Mr. Chucks that. But I'll explain to you how it is, Mr. Simple, tnat 
we boatswains have lost so much consequence and dignity. The first lieutenants 
are made to do the boatswain’s duty now-a-days, and, if they could only wind 
the call, they might scratch the boatswain’s name off half the ships’ books in his 
Majesty's service. But to go on with my yarn. On the fourth, I called with my 
handkerchief full of cigars for the father, but he was at a festa, as they called it. 
The old serving-woman would not let me in at first ; but I shoved a dollar between 
her skinny old fingers, and that altered her note. She put her old head out, and 
looked round to see if there was any body in the street to watch us, and then she 


let me in and shut the door. I walked into the room, and found myself alone with 
Seraphina.” 


‘* Seraphina !—what a fine name !” 

“No name can be too fine for a pretty girl, or a good frigate, Mr. Simple ; for 
my part, I’m very fond of these hard names. Your Bess, and Poll, and Sue, do 
very well for the Point, or Castle Rag ; but, in my opinion, they degrade a lady. 
Don't you observe, Mr. Simple, that all our gun-brigs, a sort of vessel that will 
certainly d—n the inventor to all eternity, have nothing but low common names, 
such as Pincher, Thrasher, Boxer, Badger, and all that sort, which are quite good 
enough for them ; whereas all our dashing saucy frigates have names as long as 
the main-top bowling, and hard enough to break your jaw—such as Melpomeny, 
Terpsichory, Arethusy, Bacchanty, fine flourishers as long as their pennants which 
dip alongside in a calm.” 


“ Very true,” replied I; “but do you think, then, it is the same with family 
names ?” 

“Most certainly, Mr. Simple. When I was in good society, I rarely fell in 
with such names as Potts or Bell, or Smith or Hodges ; it was always Mr. For- 
tescue, or Mr. Fitzgerald, or Fitzherbert—seldom bowed, sir, to any thing 
under ¢hree syllables.” 

“Then I presume, Mr. Chucks, you are not fond of your own name?” 
“There you toach me, Mr. Simple ; but it is quite good enough for a boat- 
swain,” replied Mr. Chucks, with a sigh. “1 certainly did very wrong to impose 
upon people as I did, but I’ve been severely punished for it—it has made me dis- 
contented and unhappy ever since. Dearly have I paid for my spree ; for there’s 
nothing so miserable as to have ideas above your station in life, Mr. Simple. But 
I must make sail again. I was three hours with Seraphina before her father came 
home, and during that time I never was quietly at an anchor for above a minute. 
I was on ny knees, vowing and swearing, kissing her feet and kissing her hand, 
till at last I got to her lips, working my way up as regularly as one who gets in 
at the hawse-hole and crawls aft to the cabin windows. She was very kind, and 
she smiled, and sighed, and pushed me off, and squeezed my hand, and was angry 
—frowning till I was in despair, and then making me happy again with her melt- 
ing dark eyes beaming kindly, till at last she said that she would try to love me, 
and asked me whether I would marry her and live in Spain. I replied that I 
would ; and indeed I felt as if I could, only at the time the thought occurred to 
ine where the rhino was to come from, for I could not live, as her father did, 
upon a paper cigar and a piece of melon per day. At all events. as far as words 
went, it was a settled thing. When her father came home, the old servant told 
him that I had just at that moment arrived, and that his daughter was in her own 
room ; so she was, for she ran away as soon as she heard her father knock. I 
made my bow to the old gentleman, and gave him the cigars. He was serious 
at first, but the sight of them put him into good humour, and in a few minutes 
Donna Seraphina, (they call a lady a Donna in Spain,) came in, saluting me ce- 
remoniously, as if we had not been kissing for the hour together. I did not re- 
main long, as it was getting late, so I took a glass of the old gentleman’s sour 
wine and walked off, with a request from him to call again, the young lady pay- 
ing me little or no attention during the time that I remained, or at my departure.” 

“Well, Mr. Chucks,” observed I, “ it appears to me that she was a very de- 
ceitful young person.” 

‘* So she was, Mr. Simple ; but a man in love can’t see, and I’ll tell you why. 
If he wins the lady, he is as much in love with himself as with her, because he 
is so proud of his conquest. That was my case. If I had had my eyes, I might 
have seen that she who could cheat her old father for a mere stranger, would 
certainly deceive him in his turn. But if love makes a man blind, vanity, Mr. 
Simple, makes him blinder. In short, I was an ass.” 

‘*« Never mind, Mr. Chucks, there was a good excuse for it.” 

“Well, Mr. Simple, I met her again and again, until I was madly in Jove, and 
the father appeared to be aware of what was going on, and to have no objec- 
tion. However, he sent for a priest to talk with me, and I again said that I was 
a good Catholic. I told him that I was in love with the young iady, and would 
marry her. The father made no objection on my promising to remain in Spain, 
fur he would not part with his only daughter. And there again I was guilty of 
deceit, first in making a promise I did not intend to keep, and then in pretending 
that I was a Catholic. Honesty is the best policy, Mr. Simple, inthe long run, 
you may depend upon it.” . 

‘“*So my father has always told me, and I have believed him,” replied I. 

‘“* Well, sir, 1am ashamed to say that I did worse ; for the priest, after the 
thing was settled, asked me whether I had confessed lately. I knew what he 
meant, and answered that I had not. He motioned me down on my knees, 
but, as I could not speak Spanish enough for that, f mumbled, jumbled something 
or another, half Spanish and half English, and ended with putting four dollars in 
his hand for carita, which means charity. He was satisfied at the end of my 
confession, whatever he might have been at the beginning, and gave me absolu- 
tion, although he could not have understood what my crimes were : but four dol- 
lars, Mr. Simple, will pay for a deal of crime in that country. And now, sir, 
comes the winding-up of this business. Seraphina told me that she was going 
to the opera with some of her relations and asked me if I would be there; that 
the captain of the frigate, and all the other officers were going, and that she 
wished me to zo with her. You see, Mr. Simple, although Seraphina’s father was 
so poor, that a mouse would have starved in his house, still he was of good fami- 
ly and connected with those who were much better off. He wasa Don himself, 
and had fourteen or fifteen long names, which I forget now. I refused to go with 
her, as I knew that the service would not permit a boatswain to sit in an opera 
box, when the captain and first lieutenant were there. I told her that I had pro- 
mised to go on board and look after the men while the captain went on shore ; 
thus, as you'll see, Mr. Simple, making myself a man of consequence only to be 
more mortified inthe end. After she had gone to the opera, I was very uncom- 
fortable : I was afraid that the captain would see her, and take a fancy to her. I 
walked up and down outside until I was so full of love and jealousy, that I de- 
termined to go into the pit, and see what shewas about. I soon discovered her 
in a box with some other ladies, and with them were my captain and first lieu- 
tenant. The captain, who spoke the language well, was leaning over her, talk 
ing and laughing, and she was smiling at what he said. | resolved to leave im- 
mediately, lest she should see me and discover that I had told her a fasehood ; 
but they appeared so intimate, that I became so jealous 1 could not quit the 
theatre. At last she perceived me, aud beckoned her hand; I looked very 
angry, and left the theatre cursing like a madman. It appeared that she pointed 
me out to the captain, and asked him who I was; he told her my real situation 
on board, and spoke of me with contempt. She asked whether I was not a man 
of family ; at this the captain and first lieutenant both burst out laughing, and 
said that 1 was a common sailor who had been promoted to a higher rank for good 
behaviour—not exactly an officer, and any thing but a gentleman. In short, Mr. 
Simple, I was blown upon; and, although the captain said more than was correct, 
as I learnt afterwards through the officers, still I deserved it. Determined to 
know the worst, I remained outside till the opera was over, when I saw her come 
out, the captain and first lieutenant walking with the party—So that I could not 
speak with her. I walked to a posada, (that’s an inn,) and drank seven bottles 
of rosolio to keep myself quiet ; then 1 went onboard, and the second lieutenant, 
who was commanding officer, put me under arrest for being intoxicated. It was 
a week before I was released ; and you can’t imagine what I suffered, Mr. Sim- 
ple. At last I obtained leave to go on shore, and I went to the house to decide 
my fate. The old woman opened the door, and then calling me a thief, slam- 
med it in my face ; as I retreated, Donna Seraphina came to the window, and 
waving her har.d with a contemptuous look, said, ‘Go, and God be with you, Mr. 
Gentleman.’ I returned on board in such a rage, that if I could have persuaded 
the gunner to have given me a ball cartridge, I should have shot myself through 
the head. What made the matter worse, I was laughed at by every body in the 
ship, for the captain and first lieutenant had made the story public.” 


‘«« Well, Mr Chucks,” replied I, ‘I cannot help being sorry for you, although 
you certainly deserved to be punished for your dishonesty. Was that the end of 
the affair?” 

“ As far as I was concerned, it was, Mr. Simple ; but not as respected others. 
The captain took my place, but without the knowledge of the father. After all, 
they neither had great reason to rejoice at the exchange.” 

“ How so, Mr Chucks—what do you mean?” 

«Why, Mr. Simple, the captain did not make an honest woman of her, as I 
would have done; and the father discovered what was going on, and one night 
the captain was brought on board run through the body. We sailed immediately 





afterwards ; I did not like to go too soon, especially as I saw the young lady every 
day in the Plaza. She would not speak to me, but, to make use of their expres- 
sion, she ‘gave me her eyes,’ and sometimes a sweet smile. I recolleet I was 


busy looking at her one day, that I tripped over my sword, and nearly fell on my 
nose, at which she burst out a laughing.” 





another misfortune.” 
| « What was that?” 


“« Why, he lost his boatswain, Mr. Simple; for I could not bear the sight of , 


him—and then he lost, (as you must know, not from your own knowledge, but 
from that of others,) a boatswain who knew his duty.” 











for Gibraltar, and it was along while before he got round again ; and then he had, 
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‘ Commander-in-Chief in the Downs, which office he held during the remainder of 





«Eyery one says so, Mr. Chucks. I’m sure that our captain would be very 
ou.” , 
aes | fo art eee captain has been, with whom I've sailed, Mr. Simple. 
But this was not all he lost, Mr. Simple ; for the next cruize he lost his masts ; 
and the loss of his masts occasioned the loss of his ship, since which he has 
never been trusted with another, but is laid on the shelf. Now he never carried 
away a spar of any consequence during the whole time that I was with hun. A 
mast itself is nothing, Mr. Simple—only a piece of wood—but fit_your rigging 
properly, and then a mast is as strong as a rock. Only ask Mr. Faulkner, and 
he'll tell you the same ; and I never met an officer who knew better how to 
rt a mast.” 

ae Did you ever hear any more of the young lady fy , 

“Yes; about a year afterwards, I returned there in another ship. She had 
been shut up in a convent, and forced to take the veil. Oh, Mr. Simple * if you 
knew how I loved that girl! I have never been more than polite to a woman 
since, and shall die a bachelor. You can’t think how I was capsized the other 
day, when I looked at the house ; I have hardly touched beef or pork since, and 
am in debt two quarts of rum more than my allowance. But, Mr. Simple, I 
have told you this in confidence, and I trust you are too much of a gentleman to 
repeat it ; for I cannot bear quizzing from young midshipmen. 

I promised that I would not mention it, and I kept my word ; but Mr. Chucks 
has been dead some years, and I consider that I am freed from the condition. 
Nobody can quiz him now. 

{To be Continued.) 
—~>— 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM CALCUTTA TO VAN 
DIEMAN’S LAND. 


This is a very unpretending little volume, with a modest preface, but like ma- 
ny others which have been compiled from letters not intended to meet the pub- 
lic eye, it is in much better style than the matter usually crowded into quartos. 
The descriptions are vivid, and the writer an East Indian valetudenarian, seeking 
health in a more temperate zone, evidently a gentleman of cultivated mind and 
refined taste. The remarks upon Sincapore and Batavia are interesting ; but the 
most important part of the work is the account of the fast rising colony of Van 
Dieman’s land. «ae 

The following description of the author's first arrival at Hobait Town will give 
the public some idea of the style of the work, which will afford an hour's very 
pleasant reading, and matter for a couple of hours’ reflection afterwards, if they 
have sufficient time to spare. 

“At length, crossing a little cove on our left, appeared the white houses of 
Hobarton covering a sloping hill, under a huge black table-mountain. It was 
picturesque beyond measure, But the extent of the town, and the size of the 
ware-houses, surprised us not a little. It was in the best of spirits that I approach- 
ed this place ; for the fears of finding myself in a strange land «vere driven away 
before we came to anchor. I was expected—nay, welcomed—letters had ar- 
rived before; and who should rise out of the second boat which came alongside, 
but B t. my old fellow-passenger. It was six o'clock, a cold windy spring 
evening, but I went to prepare accommodations for my family, and the captain 
and I enjoyed a thousand English associations as we walked up the High-street 
—carts and cottages, ships and shops, girls in their pattens, boys playing at mar- 
bles ; above all, the rosy countenances, and chubby cheeks, and English voices. 
Every thing new and delightful; but the climax of pleasures awaited us at the 
end of our walk, a blazing fire, tea, toast, and exquisite butter, at the Macquarie 
Hotel. We sat for an hour with our feet on the fender, enjoying all this, and 
when the captain returned to his ship with apples, bread, and news of the accom- 
modations we had secured, I marched over the way to my friend B s pre- 
cious fire-side and family circle. 

“ Stepping in this manner at once from a cold comfortless ship into a comforta- 
ble house and society, naturally pnt me into good humour with the place. The 
beauty of the scenery, the descriptions uf the climate, and the acquaintances we 
found, induced us soon to land our baggage, and look out for a spot here, in which 
to sit down for months, instead of going on to Sydney. ‘The settlement of a re- 
sidence was a mafter of no small difficulty. The few empty cottages open to 
our choice, presented such a contrast to the mansions of India, that much amuse- 
ment seemed promised by an independent establishment. But servants, a very 
necessary part, were not to be had; and our blackies, though three in number, 
could not undertake the household. Free men find so many means of making 
money here, that they will not take service, and so the convicts, or, as they are 
delicately called, the prisoners, supply all demands of this nature ; and if the his- 
tories of every house were made public, you would shudder. Even in our small 
menage, our cook has committed murder, our footman burglary, and the house- 
maid bigamy! But these formidable truths are hushed up, or tried to be so. 

“The owner of a pretty pigeon-house, commanding a splendid panorama from 
the top of a high hill behind the town, came temptingly with an offer to board 
and lodge us all for six months, at the rate of £25a month. This was reasonable, 
compared with the expensive hotel, but the situation was too bleak for me; 
moreover, there were nine children, and the house was transparent (literally) 
against the light, consequently pervious to every wind. A retired military offi- 
cer next advanced, with a proposal to keep house with him in his beautifnl farm 
at Newtown, a village, two miles from Hobarton. Here, then, am I, writing at a 
window, with the best garden in the world, and one of the loveliest of views be- 








foreme. Every kind of English fruit is hanging from the trees in luscious abun- 
dance. I am preparing to feast on those rarities to an Indian—gooseberries and 
currants. Our neat well-finished cottage, with complete farm-houses in its rear, 


stands on the top of one of the lowest hills, through which the salt-water river 
Derwent flows; the garden covers the slope below it; a lagoon, or bay of the 
river lies in its lap, at the bottom; green hay-fields clothe all the surrounding 
slopes ; neat English houses are scattered upon them; and beyond the river 
rise the woody and stony mounts, as yet untouched by the hand of man. These 
are the beauties that environ me, yet I can give you but a faint idea of the com- 
bined landscape that they form. I can remember no English village that surpasses 
Newtown, and only two or three in Switzerland. All the drives about are of the 
same kind; and they tell me, the farther inland we go, the more beauty we shall 
meet.” 
——_ 


THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS FOLEY, G.C.B. 


Admiral Sir Thos. Foley, G.C.B., Rear-Admiral of England, and Commander- 
in-Chief, died at Portsmuath, in the 76th yearof his age. This highly distin- 
guished and most meritorious officer served as a Lieutenant of the Prince George, 
the flag-ship of Admiral Digby, at the time his present Majesty was a Midship- 
man of that ship, and was in her in Rodney’s action with Count de Grasse; and 
in 1782 was made a Commander in the Britannia, armed ship, at New York. 
He sub tly c nded the Atalanta, 14 guns, on the same station; was 
promoted to post rank on the 21st of September, 1790; and, at the commence- 
ment of the war, in 1793, obtained the command of the St George, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Gills and subsequently that of the late Sir Hyde Parker. 
In the memorable battle off Cape St. Vincent, February 14, 1797, the deceased 
bore a distinguished part, as Captain of the Britannia, carrying the flag of the 
late Sir Charles Thompson. Soon after that important event he was appointed 
to the Goliah, 74, detached from the fleet off Cadiz, to reinforce Sir Horatio 
Nelson's squadron in the Mediterranean ; and on the glorious Ist of August, 
1798, he had the honour to lead the British flect into action at the battle of the 
Nile. The French commenced the engagement, and in two minutes the Goliah 
returned their fire, and then doubled their line, and brought up alongside of the 
Conquerant, the second ship in the enemy’s van. In less than a quarter of an 
hour Captain Foley completely dismasted his opponent, and afterwards assisted 
in subduing the ships in the rear. In this conflict the Goliah had 21 killed, and 
41 wounded. Sir Horatio Nelson, on his departure for Naples, left Captain Fo- 
ley to assist Captain Hood in guarding the coast of Egypt. The Goliah after- 
wards sailed for the coast of Italy, to rejoin Sir Horatio, and was subsequently 
employed at the blockade of Malta. Towards the latter end of 1799, Captain 
Foley returned to England, and in the following year we find him commanding 
the Elephant, 74, attached to the Channel fleet. On this service he continued 
to be employed until the spring of 1801, when he was ordered to the Cattegat, 
to join his old commander, Sir Hyde Parker. ‘The Elephant joined the fleet on 
the 26th March, and soon after received the flag of Lord Nelson; and in the 
battle at Copenhagen, the loss she sustained was 10 killed and 13 wounded. 
Captain Foley continued on the Baltic station until the month of August, 1801, 
when he returned to England. ‘The Elephant was soon after put out of com- 
mission. Lord Nelson held the character of the deceased in the highest estima- 
tion, and entertained a strong feeling of friendship towards him. In October, 
1807, Sir Thomas received the appointment of a Colonelcy of Marines. and on 
the 28th of April, in the following year, he was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. Inthe spring of 1811 he succeeded the late Sir George Campbell as 





the war; and was appointed to succeed Sir Robert Stopford, on the 22d April, 
1830, as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. Sir Thomas was nominated a 
K.C.B. on the 2d January, 1815, and received the insignia of a G.C.B. on the 
6th May. 1820, and was appointed Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom on the 
14th of June, 1831.. He received the gold medal for each of the two general 
actions in which he was engaged prior to that off Copenhagen. 

{There is something remarkable in the number of deaths which have occurred 
during the past year amongst the higher classes, and amongst the eminent persons 
of Europe. In our own peerage, there have died—the Marquess of Conyngham, 
Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Berwick, Lord and Lady Tenterden, Lord Donoughmore, 





not at this moment recollect, and several younger branches of noble families at 
early ages. Amongst those distinguished by talents, we have lost—Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Goethe, Crabbe, Cuvier, Casimer Perier, Charles 
Butler, Jeremy Bentham, Dr. Bell, the founder of the system of education which 
has acquired his name, Sir Everard Home, Sir Alured Clarke, Professor Leslie, 
Colton, Anna Maria Porter, Sir Henry Blackwood, Sir Albert Pell, Sir Richard 
Birnie, the Bishop of Hereford, Cl ti the composer, and young Napoleon. 
We should not have referred to so serious a subject, but that it really appears to 
us. taking only a transient glance over the losses the country has sustained during 
the year, to be infinitely greater in proportion to the population than that of any 
other twelve months we have before reflected upon. ] 
—p—. 
YOUNG NAPOLEON. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
By a strange fatality, one of the ministers of the dethroned Charles X. was 
driven to Vienna for shelter, where he arrived in good time to gather up the re- 
mains of the ancien Roi de Rome: one of the last ministers of the banished 
restoration occupied his exile with the latest souvenirs of the abdicated Empire. 
But a Frenchman is always a Frenchman, and no matter to what party he be- 
longs, or by what party he has suffered—in foreign countries, la patrie and la 
gloire, invariably attaching to it, are always ideas which with him sanctify every 
thing connected with them. Who could have expected to find an ultra-royalist 
minister of the restoration occupying his leisure—or rather his time, for it is all 
leisure with him—with the recollectious of the last of the Imperial dynasty ? 
and yet so it is, that with pious hands and reverent feelings, M. de Montbel has 
taken upon himself the task of recording, for the benefit of the historical world, 
all that he could discover of the life and character of the son of the most ille- 
gitimate of rulers. Let his politics or policy be what they may, we owe his 
piety grateful thanks for having undertaken the duty, and are happy to say, that 
the manner in which it is executed is highly creditable both to his feelings as a 
man, and his abilities as an author. It redounds to the praise of M. de Montbel, 
that he has been so well able to divest himself of the narrow prejudices of par- 
ty, and at once, as regards the interesting subject of his biography, place himself 
in a position of perfect impartiality, aud in a most favourable point of view, for 
recording all that must necessarily interest the world and posterity in the history 
of this extraordinary graft on the ancient stock of Austrian legitimacy. 
The Life, as given by M. de Montbel from the best sources, and frequently in 
the very words of the only persons qualified to speak, will long be a favourite 
text both for moralists and politicians. The influence of hereditary disposition, 
the effect of education generally, and the peculiar character of this youth’s edu- 
cation, are fruitful sources of reflection and instruction; while his anomalous 
position, the chances of his future life, and the probable effect it might have had 
on France and Europe at large, are not less likely to stimulate the disquisitive 
faculties of historical writers. M. de Montbel’s book has also the recommenda- 
tion of complete novelty. The life of the son of Napoleon, since he fell into 
Austrian hands when an infant, has been a perfect mystery; the people were 
scarcely kept in more complete ignorance of the daily life of the man with the 
Iron Mask ; his death was almost the first certain news of his continued exist- 
ence. Now that there is no motive for farther concealment, we are let into all 
the details of his short career, down even tothe utmost trivial actions of hourly 
existence ; not without some reservation certainly, produced by a perpetual con- 
sciousness of the position of the writer—a dependent on the Court of Vienna— 
but still with a sufficient abundance of particulars, flowing from the mouths of 
his friends, tutors, and household, to satisfy us altogether as to the character and 
disposition of a most remarkable and most interesting personage. 
Many unworthy suspicions have been entertained of the Court of Austria 
respecting the treatment of this young man: these suspicions will at once vanish 
before the perusal of this book, while the truth of the intentions of the Empe- 
ror, or at least of his minister, will appear with tolerable plainness. It was re- 
solved, first, that the young King of Rome should be made a German Prince ;— 
next, that as every man who has passions and talents must have a pursuit, it was 
deemed safest, and perhaps most beneficial, that he should be indulged in his en- 
thusiasm for the military profession. The example of Prince Eugene was set 
before him as the one they would most desire him to follow. Prince Eugene 
was neither imperial nor alien, and yet one of their most valuable Generals, and 
in no way a dangerous subject, while he gained glory enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious of men. These calculations would probably have answered, had not 
the natural been a more complex machine than the political, and as such even 
beyond the ingenious management of M. de Metternich. ‘The youth was ina 
moral prison, and his soul pined. It was deemed necessary that he should be 
cut off from all communication with the agitators and adventurers of France. 
To effect this object, he was kept in utter solitude ; surrounded certainly by at- 
tendants and instructors, but still, in a social sense, buried in utter solitude. His 





a 
little court, soon after the dethronement, made these verses, in Order to be re- 
peated to Maria-Louisa by her child :— ; . 

Autant que moi, pe sonne, 6 ma chére Maman, 
Ne doit tenir ce jour prospére ; 
Vrai, ne lui dois-je pas Je bonheur si touchant, 
Et si doux A mon cceur, de vous nommer ma mére ? 
He soon learned the stanza, and was afterwards told why the word vrai was intro- 
duced ; he said nothing : when admitted to his mother, he showed a great deal 


of affection and amiability, but never pronounced the quatrain, and never more , 


used the word. 

The first instruction attempted to be communicated to him was a knowledge of 
the German language. To this he opposed a determined resistance : not one 
word of German would he pronounce, and even resisted the endeavours to teach 
him as an insult and an injury ; for his age he kept up this resolution a long time ; 
when it was conquered by the mildness and persuasion of his teachers, he learn- 
ed the language with a prodigious facility, and soon spoke it in the imperial family 
like one of themselves. Not only the rapidity with which he acquired this dif- 
ficult tongue, but even his mistakes and misconceptions indicated a superior 
logical faculty, for they were generally founded on fancied analogies, and little 
etymological observations. M. Foresti, whose duty it was to teach him to read, 
found the difficulty insurmountable, until he introduced a rival and a fellow-pupil. 
The son of one of the valets de chambre of the Empress was procured, and in 
company with him the young Napoleon quickly devoured his task. Such was the 
being destined to be brought up in nearly a perfect state of isolation. 

‘From the very first,” says his tutor, M. Foresti, and he was with him full 
sixteen years, nearly the entire of the poor youth’s Austrian life, “he exhibited 
the marked characteristics of his disposition. He was good-natured to his infe- 
riors, friendly to his tutor, without any Jively expressions of his feelings ; he only 
obeyed on conviction, and always began with resistance. He loved to prodace 
au effect, and generally it was evident that he thought a great deal more than he 
said ; the difficulty then was to prevent this habit from growing into dissimula- 
tion.” 

Begging the excellent M. Foresti’s pardon, such a character as he describes 
was by no means likely to be guilty of the mean vice of dissimulation, which is. 
the result of a base fear, and is the last fault to taint the character of a child, 
the first movement of whose mind is to resist, and who only yields on good rea- 
son being shown. Other traits are equally inconsistent with this apprehension. 

“ He always received our reprimands with firmness, and however annoyed he 
might have been by them, he never retained any rancorous feeling : he ended 
always by allowing the justice of the representations that had been made to him. 
When any mutual coldness had taken place in the course of the day, owing to. 
some severe lecture, in the evening, on taking leave of us, he was always the first 
to hold out a friendly hand, at the same time requesting that we would pardon his- 
faults, and overlook the wrong he had done.” 

“He gave me,” says M. Foresti, * many proofs of the command he had over 
himself. Amongst others, this :—up to the time of Maria Louisa’s departure 
for her state of Parma, there was about him a person who had treated him with 
the greatest possible affectior. and attention. ‘This was Mme. Marchand, the 
mother of the first valet de chambre of the Emperor: she remained with him alt 
night, and every morning was the object of his warm infantine caresses. She 
was always present at his rising, and had the care of dressinghim. On the de- 
parture of Maria Louisa, Mme. Marchand returned to France at the same time 
with M. de Bausset, who had also great affection for the Prince. Hencefor- 
ward I slept in his room at night. The first night I dreaded, lest in the morning 
he would give way to grief on finding that his affectionate nurse was no longer 
there. On waking, however, he spoke to me without hesitation, and, with 
a calmness astonishing for his age, said, ‘M. Foresti, I wish to rise.’” 

One of the youth's governors was a M. Collin, a poet and dramatist of Vierma 
of some celebrity. This gentleman could not help feeling that the young Na- 
poleon’s abhorrence of fiction was a sort of censure on his profession, and it is 
not to be wondered at that he endeavoured to dress up fiction in the garb likely to 
be most agreeable to the taste of the imperial pupil. In resorting to Robinson 
Crusoe for aid, may be perceived a tacit compliment to the youth’s acuteness, for, 
assuredly, no other fiction was ever more like truth. 

‘The poetical genius of Collin,” says M. Foresti, “appeared to triumph 
somewhat over this obstinate resolution to reject every thing which did not ap- 
pear to be true in all the exactitude of trurh. On the heights which overlook 
Schénbrunn, on the right of the elegant arcades of La Gloriette, and at the bot- 
tom of a dark avenue of trees, may be found a spot, altogether shut out from a 
view of Vienna, by deep thickets, and an impervious mass of wood ; a spot, 
from which nothing can be viewed save the cheerful but solitary aspect of mown- 
tains, smiling valleys, and rugged peaks, that go on ascending and ascending until 
they reach the lofty elevation of the summits of the Schneeberg. Here thete is: 





orders were obeyed, his every wish anticipated; he had his books, his horses, 
and bis, equipages for promenade or the chase; but forall that the sou! or the 
heart holds dear, he was, with slight exceptions, a solitary prisoner. ‘This might 
be practicable to some extent with an Austrian archduke; but with a child in 
whose veins the quick blood of the Corsican Conqueror flowed, it was a spe- 
cies of lingering moral torture. To outward appearance, he was like Ras- 
selas in the Happy Valley: but, like him, he was wearying for all that was 
beyond the range of the mountains that separated him from his fellow-men ; 
in the one case, these mountains were physical obstacles; in the other, 
mora! ones. ‘The spirit chafed against the prison bars: the victim, bruised and 
care-worn, refused its food, lost its substance, grew emaciated, and died. The 
mind all the while was developed, and grew apace, while the body became de- 
bilitated, nay, aged: the truth being, that intellectual food may always be found 
in prison, but moral and social isolation prey upon the physteal state; the crea- 
ture grows up a sapless weed, with the suspicions and distrust of long experience, 
and the reflection and calm profundity of thought, peculiar to unclouded age. 
After his death, young Napoleon presented in his body the same anomaly he had 
done in his lifetime: his frame had all the slenderness and fragility of infancy 
stretched into unnatural length, while his vital organs bore the schirrous and flac- 
cid appearance of extreme old age: there was no part healthy or natural but the 
brain, which was wonderfully fine, with the exception, that it was more compact, 
and of firmer substance than is usually found. So it was in life. This boy had 
all the enthusiasm and passion of youth in extreme force, alternating with a dis- 
trust, a caution, and a rapidity in fathoming the character and appreciating the 
talents of the persons with whom he was necessarily brought into contact, which 
are the usual qualities of age. His intellect chiefly exhibited itself in mastering 
the history of his father in all its voluminousness, in the soundness and acute- 
ness of his criticism: on the several authors he had read, and in the facility with 
which he acquired the theory of war, and all the studies which conduce to it. 
He seems to have known almost by instinct, that it was only through war that he 
could ever rise to more than a mere eunuch of the palace, and from the earliest 
age he took the deepest interest in every thing that partook of military move- 
ment. It was not, however, thought safe to intrust him abroad till he was nearly 
grown up; he felt that his entrance into a regiment was his first step to emanci- 
pation, as he called it, and he devoted himself to the practical duties of a soldier 
and a chief officer with an ardour which quickly devoured the pigmy body that 
had been frittered away and shaken by the silent struggles of solitude. The 
word pigmy must, however, be taken in the sense of feeble : in its sense of di- 
minutive, it is wholly inapplicable: for the young Napoleon, in that respect, 
taking rather after the Austrian than the Corsican race, had shot up in his sun- 
less nursery to the height of the tallest man. No story was ever replete with 
more painful interest than the account of the obstinate struggle which this un- 
happy youth kept up against physical decay; he never complained, never even 
would admit that he was ill ; finding his voice fail him in mancuvring his corps, 
he would, after the exertion of a review, go and hide bis weakness, fainting and 
sinking upon some secret sofa. . He was terrified, poor fellow ! lest he should be, 
on the very threshold of the world, driven back into his solitary splendour. At 
length, however, onthe representation of a physician, whom he never would 
consult, he was sent to Schénbrunn, where he died. He had, however, nearly 
rallied, and if the disease had not advanced to the extent of producing severe 
organic change, would perhaps have recovered by a proposed tour to Naples, and 
other parts of Italy. The effect onthe mind of the moral prisoner was electric, 


a hut constructed after the fashion of Switzerland, or rather of the Tyrolese 
mountains, whence it is called the ‘l'yrol'’s House. In this rustic abode and ‘its 
neighbourhood, there “is nothing to remind the spectator of the vicinity of the 
capital. To this wild and ‘quiet spot Collin would often bring the young Duke. 
He there told him the story of Robinson Crusoe. The imagination of the 
child warmed to the tale. Solitude and silence completed the illusion: he 
fancied himself in a desert, and Collin suggested that he should set himself to 
fabricate the utensils that would be necessary to him, were he under the ne- 
cessity of providing for his own subsistence in a similar spot. He acquitted him- 
self of the task with much handiness. A collection has been made of these 
things : they are placed in the pavilion, which still goes by the name of the House- 
of the Duke de Reichstadt. The governor and his pupil, by uniting their efforts 
and their industry, succeeded in scooping out a cavern resembling that described 
as the abode of Crusoe on his desert island.” 

Such is the immortality of genius. The creation of Defoe, the persecuted 
and unhappy, imagined in some garret, whether in Bristol or Whitechapel, be- 
comes the factitious stimulus of a Prince’s education; and that Prince the som 
of a banished ruler of France, far greater than the Grand Monarque, whu in De- 
foe’s day, seemed to have reached the ne plus ultra of earth's grandeur. 

During the first period of the young Napoleon's instruction at Schénbrunn, hie. 
tutors were sadly perplexed by his extreme curiosity respecting his father, as to- 
what had become of him, the causes of his fall, &c.: evasive answers did hot 
satisfy him :— 

“Tt was,” says M. Foresti, “for us a species of torture. Happily the Empe- 
ror came at length; we hastened to inform him of the perpetual questions that 
were put to us, and to request his instructions on this point. ‘The Emperor an- 
swered ;—‘ Truth should be the basis of the education of the Prince ; answer all 
his questions freely ; it is the best, indeed the only mode of calming his imagina- 
tion, and of inspiring him with confidence, which will be necessary for you, who 
have to guide him.’ 

“At first, he overwhelmed us with questions, and exhibited an affluence of 
ideas perfectly surprising. Finding that we were authorized, we answered him 
with perfect candour. That which the Emperor had foreseen came to pass. 
After a few days, he seemed satiated with this conversation, and thenceforward 
became more calm, more reserved on the subject. It may seem incredible, but it 
is nevertheless true, that at no time, under any circumstances, was he ever heard 
to utter one word of regret in connection with it. Later in life, we saw that he 
was fully aware of the faults his father had committed, but it was a subject to 
which he never on any occasion alluded. 

“The news of his father’s death was brought to Vienna by one of the couriers 
of M. de Rothschild. At this moment the Comte de Dietrichstein (the supe- 
rior governor) was absent from Vienna, and the Emperor charged me to commu- 
nicate to the young Prince the melancholy intelligence. He was then just turned 
ten years of age. It was the 22d July, at Schénbrann : in the same place, on 
the same day, on which he himself, eleven years after, was doomed to die, that I 
announced to him the death of his father. He wept bitterly, and his sadness en- 
dured for several days. ‘M. de Foresti,’ said he to me, one day, ‘my father 
little thought that when he died you would be the person from whom I should 
receive such kindness and affection.’ ” 

The youth alluded to an aneedote which the tutor had told him of his own ca- 
reer. M. Foresti had been taken prisoner by the French, and on being sent to 
head-quarters, treated with some harshness by the Emperor. 





and to his dying hour, this journey was his chief hope and prospect in the 
work. 

Before the little Napoleon came into Austrian hands, of course no regular at- 
tempt had been made to educate him ; but it is not to be supposed that nearly 
five years of such a pregnant existence as his, were left without numerous and 
deep impressions. His was far from a communicative disposition, and conse- 
quently, he did not, like some children, talk himself out of his recollections. 
They sank in the mind of the forlorn boy, and if ever they were permitted to sec 
the light, it was in some little moment of excitement. One day, when he was 
playing with the imperial family, one of the archdukes showed him a little medal 
of silver, of which numbers had been struck in honour of his birth, and were 
distributed to the people after the ceremony of his baptism : his bust was upon 
it. He was asked, do you know who this represents? « C'est movi,” answered 
he, without hesitation, “ quand j’étais Roi de Rome.” Ideas of his own former 
consequence, and the greatness of his father, says his early tutor, M. Foresti, 
were constantly present to his mind 


bly contributed to his subsequent distaste for poetry. The word vrai he used to 


pronounce, when a perfect child, with a solemnity and a movement of the hand, | 


which showed that it had to him all the sacred character of an asseveration. And 





Lord Cassilis, Lord Thanet, Lord Clinton, Lord Cadogan, Lord Rendlesham, 
Lord Macdonold, Lord Amesbury, Lord De Clifford, besides others whom we do 


| again repeated the word. On occasion of his mother’s birth-day, some of the 


Other impressions were not less deep ; he | 
had a love of truth which made him utterly intolerant even of fable. and proba- | 


yet, child as he was, he had that force of character, or rather that sensitiveness | 
mixed with vigour, that, on being ridiculed unintentionally for its use, he never | 


Every pains were taken with the Duke's education. The dead languages he 
was taught by M. Collin, and afterwards, when Collin died, by M: Obenaus, 
who had been classical preceptor to half the imperial family. To these instruc- 
tions, however he inclined but an indifferent ear, and, of all his Latin books, took 
heartily only to Cesar’s Commentaries. His military studies took the alternate 
days with his classical ones, and to them he gave himself wp with all possible ar- 
dour. By way of a check upon the apathy of private instructions, the Emperor 
directed that from time to time a Commission should proceed to inquire into the 
Prince’s progress. ‘These investigations were sedulously made, and greatly con- 
tributed to excite his attention and stimulate his ambition Before these Com- 
missions the boy showed an extraordinary aptitude for learning, more particularly. 
such learning as chiefly turned upon military pursuits. 

“ Being myself acquainted with geographical studies, and the arts connected 
with design,” says M. Foresti, “Twas able to form an opinion of his perform- 


ances. I consider them as lively proofs of the talents that have just been ex- 
tinguished ; so much so, indeed, that Ihave thought it my duty to recommend 
that they should be collected and placed in the imperial archives, as memorials of 
his remarkable genius.” 
| A:nong the voluminous papers written in Italian by the Prince, M. Forésti 
showed M. de Montbel a sketch of the life of Prince Schwartzenberg, im which 


there wére various passages respecting Napoleon: they were written m a calm 


and candid tone. From the time that he attained his fifteenth year he* had ac- 
cess to every book, without exception, relative to the history of his father and 
| . ‘ 
| the French Revolution. He read them with avidity, and is said to have been 
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a more perfect master of every thing that has been written on these subje-ts than 
any of the persons about him. His collections in French on history, chronology, 
and travels, are said to be immense. His military enthusiasm showed itself in 
the ardour with which he pursued every thing which had any connection with 
the accomplishments necessary to the soldier, ‘I wish him to have the educa- 
tion of a superior officer,” said the emperor; but this was only seconding the 
taste he had demonstrated from his earliest years. At the age of seven, he was 
indulged with the uniform of a private ;—after atime, in reward for the exact- 
ness with which he performed his exercise, he received the marks of the grade 
of sergeant, and his delight knew no bounds. He afterwards went through every 
other rank, and learned the duties of each in its minutest details. In his rank 
of private soldier, he used to stand sentinel at the door of the apartments of the 
Emperor. Whenever a member of the Court passed—if a man—he used to pre- 
sent arms with the utmost gravity; but neverif a woman. Some one rallied 
him on the subject: his answer was much more French than German :—“ I am 
ready,”’ he answered, with much liveliness, to present to the ladies—every thing 
but my arms.” His respect for every thing military was remarkable. One day, 
when admitted to dine in company with the Emperor ona public day, he retreated 
from the place he usually occupied next to the Archdukes, and attempted to sit at 
the lower end of the table : when asked the reason, “I see generals here, 4 said 
he; “they ought to precede me.’ The Empress one day at a féle wished him 
to sit among the ladies. He declined, saying, with the utmost gravity, “my 
place is among men.” It was remarked by the people about him that he never 
was achild: he had scarcely ever associated with children, and had adopted the 
reflective manners of those about him. Without being any thing extraordinary 
as a child, his intelligence was from the first precocious. [is answers were as 
quick as judicious ; he expressed hitnself with precision and exactness, and with 
great elegance of phrase. He was a perfect master of the theory of the French 
and German languages, and wrote them with remarkable purity. : 

Up to a certain age, the young Prince had been permitted to store his memory 
with facts, and to interpret them according to his own judgment. At length, 
however, it was deemed right that the Austrian version of the European story 
should be made known to the young Priuce. No fitter person could be found for 
the due execution of this task than the Prince of Metternich, who, under the 
name of lectures on history, gave him at length, and in a series of interviews, the 
whole theory of imperial politics. The leading views are given by M. de Mont- 
bel; they are very ingenious. Under the pretence of a sketch of his father’s 
history, he points out to the young man the danger of rising above the station in 
whieh he is placed, and proves, in fact, that the very qualities which enable an in- 
dividual to rise are precisely those which must afterwards ensure his fall. ‘These 
lectures are described as having had the happiest results. The young Napoleon, 
or Francois, as he had been re-christened, eagerly accepted Metternich’s instruc- 
tions, and, in cases of any difficulty or doubt, always resorted to him for their so- 
lution, Both the Emperor and his minister, in short, seem to have succeeded in 
thoroughly winning the entire confidence of the youth: the practical result of 
which was, that no communication was ever made to him that he did not feel it a 
point of duty instantly to communicate. This was very convenient ; and, if any 
proof were wanting, would prove the skil! and true jesuitical dexterity of the 
Austrian minister. The youth is reported to have said to the Emperor and Met- 
ternich :—‘ The essential object of my life ought to be to make myself not unwor- 
thy of the glory of my father. | shall hope to reach this point of my ambition, 
if I can appropriate to myself any of his high qualities, taking care to avoid the 
rocks on which he split. I should be lost to a proper sense of his memory, if I 
became the plaything of faction, and the instrument of intrigue. Never ought 
the son of Napoleon to condescend to play the miserable part of an adventurer.” 
This was of course the point desired. It is said the young Prince was 
surrounded with intrigues, and the utmost vigilance, which he knew and 
approved of, was necessary to protect him from attempts to draw him into 
them. 

One of the very few frends whom the Duke of Reichstadt made for him- 
self (it was probably, however, arranged by the Metternich policy.) was a very 
deserving young offcer, M. Prokesch, who had distinguished himself by his 
travels in the east, and several military publications. From him M. de Montbel 
gained much interesting information, ‘The manner in which the acquaintance 
was formed is thus described by M. Prokesch :— 

“ After my long travels and my numerous missions, I had gone to visit my 
family at Gratz. The Emperor, who at that time was traversing Styria, stopped 
at this town. Pleased with my conduct, and the documents I had been able to 
lay before him, his Majesty testified his satisfaction by inviting me to his table. 
I found myself placed next the Duke of Reichstadt, whom] had often regarded 
with the interest generally inspired by him; but up to that moment I had never 
apoken to him, or heard him speak, 

‘“**T have known you long,’ said he tome; ‘I have been taken up a great 
deal by you.’ 

“* How, Monseigneur” said I, ‘ have I acquired this distinction ?” 

« *T have read, I have studied your work on the ‘battle of Waterloo, and I have 
been so pleased with it, that I have translated it into both French and Italian.’”’ 

This was the commencement of an intimacy which appears to have afforded 
the young princea vast source of consolation in his peculiar circumstances. 
To have a friend, not of his suite, appeared as if he were putting one foot at 
least in the world. Inthe first interview the,Prince seemed deeply interested 
about the East. He multiplied queslions on the actual state of those countries, 
the character of the inhabitants, and particularly of the men who were likely to 
influence their future condition. This subject led to his father’s Egyptian cam- 
paigns; to the causes which stopped his progress before St Jean d’Acre ; he 
grew warm and enthusiastic in speaking of the possibilities which would have 
followed the capture of that important place, and on the immense results which 
the large and active mind of his father would have drawn from it. He evident- 
ly took a grand and extensive view of the subject. 

“While we were both animated with all the fire of this subject, M. de N***, 
was announced ; the visit greatly anuoyed him; I got up to, leave him. Stay, 
said he, the general will prove but a transient evil. In fact he very soon de- 
parted, and we recommenced our conversation with fresh vigour. The manner 
-and voice of the duke indicated the deep and lively interest he took in the sub- 
ject; his tone was thatof a lively attachment, a passionate admiration of the 
memory of his parent ; he grew animated in talking of his achievements, which 
he knew in their minutest details, as well as in their general effect, and in thank- 
ing me for the justice I had done him in my work on Waterloo, he testified a 
strong desire to re-read it with me, and enjoined me to visit him often during his 
sojourn at Gratz, where he had some days still to remain. I very gratefully ac- 
cepted this favour, and took care not to break my promise. From that time I 
have taken a very exact note in my journal of all the circumstances that struck 
me during my habits of intimacy with this young prince,” 

The epoch of the revolution of July may be supposed to have produced a start- 
ling effect on the mind of a young prince, so deeply interested in the fortunes of 
his father, and so devoured himself with military ambition. All that we are told 
-on the subject, and, perhaps, all that he expressed, is of a description that comes 
upon us, at least, with some surprise. ‘I wish that the emperor would permit 
ume to march with his troops to the succour of, Charles X’ Poor boy! he 
seems to have proved an apt pupilof the political pope—Metternich. Never- 
theless, one who knew him wel!, the author of the ‘* Lettre sur le Duc de Reich- 
stadt,” (who is said to be M. Prokesch himself,) tells us that his hope and aim 
‘was the throne of France, on which he expected to be placed, not by a party in 
France, but by the general demand of the country, backed by the consent of the 
monarchs of Europe. To this secret idea, working in the recesses of his heart, 
must be attributed his restless labours, his continued studies, his fatiguing exer- 
cises, his rage for riding, and his passion for military information. He dreaded 
to be taken unprepared ; he as it were slept inhis arms. He read all the journals 
and the pamphlets attentively, watched the play of parties, and shrewdly pre- 
dicted their duration. We are not teld how much he was indebted to M. de 
Metternich for lights on these intricate subjects. It was about this time that he 
was agitated by an attempt on the part of the Countess Camerata, a daughter of 
Eliza Bacciocchi, and consequently his cousin, married to a wealthy Italian 
noble, to involve him in a correspondence. A letter of her’s is given, written in 
a style of considerable exaltation, with the view of exciting his ambition, and 
probably urging him to some movement respecting France. The letter was laid 
on his table by some secret agency. One evening, in disguise, she laid wait for 
him on entering the Imperial Palace, seized his hand, and kissed it with an ex- 
pression of the utmost tenderness. Obenaus, the duke’s tutor, who was alone 
with him, and had been struck with surprise as well as the duke, stepped forward 
and asked her what she meant. ‘“‘ Who,” cried she, in a tone of enthusiasm, 
~« will refuse me the boon of kissing the hand of the son of my sovereign!” At 
the time, the duke was ignorant who it was that had tendered him this sort of 
sequivoca] homage, but her subsequent letters enlightened him on the subject. 
Napoleone Camerata is a laly whose personal and mental traits are said more 
nearly to resemble those of Napoleon than any other member of her family. 
She is remarkable for her resolution, her energy, and, say the reports, the incre- 
dible activity of her imagination : her tastes for horsemanship and the use of 
arms are points that might be more useful to her, had nature kindly bestowed on 
her the sex, as well as the character of her uncle. 

The French revolution, and the prospect of war which it opened upon the 
different armies of Europe, added fresh excitement to the duke’s military studies. 
He took M. Prokesch for his fellow student and friendly instructor. ‘ We read, 
at this epoch, with much application, Vaudoncourt, Ségur, Norvins, the aphorisms 
of Montécuculli, the memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the voluminous 
works of Jomini ; all these works were in succession compared, discussed ; they 
are covered with the prince’s marks and marginal notes.” About this time, 
-also, he put into M. Prokesch’s hands a manuscript of singular interest. 

“ It was a course of conduct traced by himself, in which he laid down the line 


prescribed to him by his duty. In this compositiou, interspersed with shrewd 
general views, he considered his position in relation to France and Austria, he 
pointed eut the rocks which surrounded him, the means of avoiding these dan- 
gers, the influences to which his mind was subject, and by which it could be 
regulated, how his defects might be supplied, his ambition moderated, its move- 
ments governed, and in what way useful results might be extracted from tenden- 
cies which, if left to themselves, might be mischievous—to, in short, prepare 
for an honourable life, such as accorded with the rank in which he had been 
placed by providence. Particular circumstances, which gave to this memoir a 
remarkable character, induced the prince to destroy it in a few days after he had 
shown it tome. I now deeply regret it: it would have been a document of last- 
ing interest. He had formed a judgment of himself of extreme sagacity ; it 
was a portrait of an exact moral likeness,’in which he had forgot neither his 
faults nor his good qualities.” 

This intense self occupation is not healthy : it is, however, frequently the 
morbidness of genius. The young Napoleon was, however, in a false position : 
there was no natural vent by which such diseased action might be carried off. 
This was the moral poison which made his countenance 

T éclatant de paleur : 
On diyait que la vie 4 la mort s'y mélange.” 

The first appearance of the young man in society was on the 25th of January, 
1831, at a grand party at the house of the British Ambassador, Lord Cowley. 
He was exceedingly struck with the strange mixture of remarkable persons, 
the representatives of the various changes that have lately taken place in 
Europe. 

‘How painful and wearisome,” he said to a friend the next morning, “ are 
parties of this sort to me. What striking contrasts were assembled in the same 
apartinent! I saw about me (himself by the way, a monument of political 
change) two princes of the House of Bourbon, Baron de Kentzinger, the repre- 
sentative of Charles X., Maréchal Maison, the Ambassador of Louis Philip, the 
Prince Gustavus Vassa, the natural heir of the throne of Sweden, and Count 
Lowenheilm, minister of Charles John. For the first time, I spoke with Maré- 
chal Marmont . my father quoted him as a man of talent, and] found his conver- 
sation correspond with this character. Iam to receive him to day. I am 
glad to find myself in communication with Frenchmen. I do not wish to remain 
absolutely unknown in France, or that so many erroneous ideas respecting my 
situation should continue to be entertained there.” 

is interview with Marmont, the only survivor of his father’s carly aide-de- 
camps, had for some time been passionately desired by him. Metternich’s per- 
mission was obtained : the marshal and his ancient master’s son were mutually 
pleased. The young Napoleon had a thousand questions to ask, a thousand points 
to clear up. Marmont is a man of education, agreeable conversation, and quite 
capable of giving all the advantage of language and expression to his experience. 
It ended in Marmont being engaged to give the Duke a whole course of military 
lectures; the text being Napoleon's campaigns. ‘They were continued until the 
subject was exhausted, or until, as is not improbable, their frequency had begun 
to give umbrage. Marmont retired, promising, at least, to see his pupil every 
fortnight. 

The 15th June, 1831, the prince was named lieutenant-colonel, and took the 
command of a battalion of, Hungarian infantry, then in garrison at Vienna. His 
exertions in the discharge of his new duties, in addition to his previous occupa- 
tions, appear to have made the progressof his malady, which had till now pro- 
ceeded secretly, visible both in his appearance and in his inability to bear fatigue. 
His voice became hoarse, he was subject to coughs and attacks of fever; he had 
shot up to a prodigious height, and his appearnce bore many marks of the germs 
of the terrible plithisis, now breaking out into activity. 

“Frequently,” says his physician, Dr. Malfatti, “I have surprised him in the 
barracks, in a state of dreadful lassitude. One day, amongst others, I found him 
stretched on a sofa, exhausted, powerless, and almost fainting. Not being able 
to conceal the wretched state in which I found him, he said, ‘I abominate this 
wretched body that sinks under my will in this manner.’ ‘ It is indeed provoking,’ 
I answered, ‘that your Highness cannot change your person, as you do your 
horses when they are tired; but permit me, Mouscigneur, I conjure you, to re- 
member, that you have set a will of iron in a body of glass, and that the indul- 
gence of your will cannot prove otherwise than fatal.’ 

“His life was, in fact, at that time undergoing a process of combustion ; he 
slept scarcely four hours, though, by nature, he required a great quantity of sleep; 
he scarcely ate at ali. His soul was entirely concentrated in the routine of 
the manége and the different kinds of military exercises ; he was, in fact, never 
atrest; he continued to increase in height, grew wretchedly thin, and his com- 
plexion gradually became thoroughly livid. To all my questions he answered, 
‘Iam perfectly well.’” 

Malfatti at length considered it necessary to presenta representation to the 
Emperor on the state of the Duke’s health. Both the patient and the physician 
were summoned to the imperial presence. Malfatti repeated his statement. The 
Emperor then turned to the young prince, and said, ‘‘ You have heard Br. Mal- 
fatti; you will repair immediately to Schénbrunn.” The Duke bowed respect- 
fully, and, as he was raising his head, he gave Malfatti a glance of excessive 
indignation. ‘It is you, then, that have put me under arrest,” he said to him in 
an angry tone, and hurried away. He was placable, however, and soon forgave 
his amiab'e physician. The air and quiet of Schoénbrunn were extremely bene- 
ficial ; he began again to sleep and to eat; the first return of vigour was the 
signal for exertion. He commenced hunting, as the next best thing to war, in 
all weathers, and with a recklessness that, joined to similar exposure in visiting 
neighbouring military stations, soon re-established the malady. Phthisis as- 
sumed all its horrible power; he gradually sank, and, after dreadful suffering, 
and all the rallying and resistance which a strong willcan sometimes eflect 
against disease, he fell a victim to it on the 22d July, 1832, at Schén- 
brunn, on the same bed, in the same apartment that his father had occupied as 
the conqueror of Vienna. 

His mother was present during his latter days, and seems to have suffered all 
a mother’s pains. The Emperor, whom all agree in describing as an excellent and 
amiable old man, was greatly affected ; a very strong affection subsisted between 
them; and, on the part of the Duke, it was evident, that the honest, straight- 
forward character of the Emperor, joined with his paternal kindness and evident- 
ly honest intentions, had made a profound impression on the mind and heart of his 
grandson. On the opening of the body, the opinions of the Duke's physicians 
were fully confirmed; one lobe of the lungs was nearly gone ; and, while the 
sternum was that of a mere child, the intestines presented all the appearance of 
decrepid age. 

As he Jaid on his bier, his resemblance to his father, that resemblance so strik- 

ing in the cradle, became once more remarkable. It might have been detected 
in life, but the flowing blond hair of his Austrian mother, and his tall form, would 
naturally mask the resemblance. His manner was graceful and elegant—the ex- 
pression of his countenance somewhat sad ; he was reserved till he fancied he 
had found a friend, when he became confidential, communicative, and even en- 
thusiastic. He appears to have been universally beloved: no one can recollect 
an offence—much Jess an injury ; he waé full of kindness and consideration for 
every one about him. But one passion appears to have been developed—that of 
military ambition. ‘The present with him was buta preparation ; in fact, he lived 
in a future, which for him was never to arrive. 
; Looking at the interests of Europe, it is impossible to regret his death ; look- 
ing at himself, it is impossible not to feela great interest in his life; had, in 
truth, his various qualities and dispositions been more generally known during his 
ycuth, it is very probable, that the popular feeling of France would have more 
deeply sympathized in his fate. He was never regarded otherwise than as LE 
FILS DE L’HOMME, and as such let him rest—a last victim to the turbulent ambi- 
tion of his own father. 


Amperial Parliament, 


DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS TO THE KING. 
House of Commons, Feb. 5. 

The Earl of ORMELIE (Perthshire) after some introductory observations 
proceeded to the affairs of Ireland and said he now turned to unfortunate Ireland, 
so long oppressed by serions ills and grievances. (Hear, and cheers.] Noone 
would venture to deny that Ireland was and had been long oppressed, nor did the 
government of the country deny it. {Hear, hear, from Mr. O’Connell.] The 
government not only admitted the fact, but was composed of men, who, through 
the whole of their political lives, has evinced a sympathy for Ireland. {Loud 
cheers, and “ No, no,” from Mr. O'Connell, followed by renewed cheers from the 
ministerial benches. Mr. O'Connell reiterated his cry of ‘No, no,” in a still 
louder tone, which was again drowned by the cheers from the other parts of the 
house. Mr. O'Connell repeated the words with the addition of * blood, blood,” 
amidst renewed cheers and cries of “‘ order.”"] Yes, the Noble Earl at the head 
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land, which was granted by the Duke of Wellington, was then withheld. He 
had always sympathised with Ireland. Long oppressed as that country had been 
by centuries of mismanagement—{hear]—and oppressed still further by mis- 
chievous agitation—{loud cheers ]—oppressed by those fomenters of civil discord 
who live upon the ills of their country—{cheers, and “ Hear,” from Mr. O’Con- 
nell }—Ireland had been oppressed by those harpies, or birds of prey, who soared 
over and watched the agonies of their victim, ready to pierce their destructive 
talons into its side. (Cheers, in which Mr. O'Connell again joined.) Now, 
however, came a crisis; life and property were no longer safe in Ireland; the 
law was too weak to do justice, the social edifice was tottering. The great evil 
was, the injudicious, the mischievous, the novel, ill-timed, agitation of the re- 
peal of the legislative union [Cheers.] He would ask the most Irish heart— 








of those most devoted in their attachment to his country—whether he really be- 


of the government had refused place and power because the act of justice to Ire. | 
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lieved that justice would be better administered by a Parliament in Ireland, 
that less party spirit would prevail, or the interests of that country be more i 
partially protected by a Parliament in Dublin (the focus of the ardent spirits wh 
agitate the people,) than by the assembly of the representatives of the people o 
the United Kingdom? It was contrary to reason and sound sense that such 
would be so. He (the Earl of Ormelie,) as a Scotchman, might conceive his 
country disgraced because a Scottish Parliament no longer sat in Edinburgh ; but 
if Scotchmen could blind themselves to the advantages of the legislative union, 
and indulge in such vain imaginations, Scotland would soon be in the unhappy 
situation of poor Ireland. [Cheers.] He (the Earl) would no more wish to see 
a Parliament in Edinburgh than in Dublin. Did not the repeal mean the dis- 
memberment of the nation? [Loud cries of “No. no,” from Mr. O'Connell 
and other members, and cheers from the ministerial benches.] He would main- 
tain that in Ireland it meant dismemberment. [Hear, hear.] What had the 
Reform Bill not done for Ireland? What did not the King’s promise? It was 
not the time to agitate such a question as the repeal of the Union while measures 
of amelioration were contemplated. He used not the language of panegyric 
when he added, that by the passing of the Reform Bill, and the redress of other 
grievances, his Majesty’s ministers had laid the basis of greater prosperity and 
happiness to the community at large than had heen ever before experienced; and 
he was sure that Parliament, acting on the directions of his Majesty, would so 
arrange, regulate, and modify the present law, as to remove all those grievances 
which now press upon the energies of the people, and wouldtend to the increase 
of the religion, education, and general prosperity of the country. ["Jear, hear. } 
The measures of commercial legislation he would not touch furthe’ than to say 
that the less legislation was allowed to impede the efforts of art and industry the 
better for the country. He hoped he had shown grounds for a loyal address, 
worthy of the representatives of a free, loyal, and grateful people, to a Monarch 
whose greatest pride and glory will be that he had strengthened and confirmed 
the constitution of the country, and extended to every part of his dominions the 
right and liberties of freemen, It was his (Lord Ormelie’s) humble prayer that 
the Almighty Disposer of all events might grant to his most gracious Majesty a 
long life—~-[ Hear, hear, ]—to enjoy that happy prosperity now opening on his reign, 
and to contribute to the happiness of a loyal and grateful people. [Loud cheers. ] 
The Noble Lord concluded by moving the adoption of the address, which he read, 
and which was, as usual, an echo to the speech. 

Mr O'CONNELL could not agree to such a bloody, such a brutal address. 
{Laughter, and cries of hear.] Yes, in spite of that laugh, he was sure that it 
was a bloody address. [Hear.] It was exactly what he expected—a declara- 
tion of civil war, and that declaration would be echoed by many a wail and many 
a lament throughout Ireland. [Hear.] It was such an address as this that was 
put forth to America when England sent her secretaries there to write her histo- 
ry in blood; but that attempt terminated in the utter disgrace and discomfiture of 
this country. He repeated, that the address proposed was bloody, brutal, and 
unconstitutional—[hear]—and when he heard the propos.: and seconder boast of 
the attention paid to Ireland in that House, he referred them for the proof to this 
brutal address. He prophesied last session the consequence of the ministerial 
course. [The clerk at the table read, by Mr. O'Connell's desire, the King’s 
speech of last session, as far as it related to Ireland.] Ireland was described as 
“blessed by divine providerce with so many advantages.” England and Scot- 
land were not so blessed. How, then, was she wretched! Was there ever so 
fruitful a land whose people were so wretched ! was there in the world’s history 
so poora people with so rich a church? If, after seven centuries, during which 
Ireland was subject to this country—if, after that long lapse of time, a territory 
so blessed by providence, and so cursed by man, was still in a state of wretched- 
ness and misery, he threw it on to those to whom the government had been 
intrusted. He had asked before why Ireland was wretched, and the litile 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire, had replied by ealling him (Mr. O’Connel!) 
the author of her wretchedness. Every pert lordling thought himself better than 
an Irishman : but whose predictions were fulfilled! Was Ireland, he demanded, 
more peaceable now, after the measures of the Right Hon. Secretary, than it was 
at the time to which he alluded! Had not crime increased! [Hear, hear. ] 
Why had it increased! [Hear, hear.) That was the orgy subject of inquiry. 
{Hear.] Itarose from agitation, said the noble mover, and many cheered the 
sentiment. Had the Gentlemen opposite already forgotten that only Jast year 
they were agitators! [Loud cries of hear, hear.} They were told that the peo- 
ple wanted none of the reform they agitated for. ‘The charge of agitation was 
advanced against them infinitely more strongly than it had been directed against 
him (Mr. O'Connell) and his friends. (Hear, hear.] ‘Therefore he would say, 
that so far as he himself was concerned, he treated with contempt this charge of 
agitation. [Hear, hear.} If it applied to him, it applied to ministers , if they 
were not ashamed of their agitation, but thought the word misapplied, why, so 
did he. His cause was theirs. [Cheers.] They answered themselves. [Loud 
cheers.] Misgovernment, not agitation, increased crime ; deeds, not words, 
caused it. ‘I'wo years had the Right Hon. Secretary been in Ireland: what had 
he done? He, ‘a bird of prey,” as the Noble Lord had called him, was asked 
to support certain new measures ; what were the measures that ‘a bird of prey,” 
could support! Why, the rhodomontade about the jury laws and the constabu- 
lary force. Whether agitator or bird of prey, he would not support either. When 
the Noble Lord had done for Scotland what he (Mr. O'Connell) had done for Ire- 
land, he might hold up his head; but, in the meantime, his rank could not give 
him author ty to insult better men than himself, What a curse was it that every 
popinjay who could utter fifteen words must vent some reproach on Ireland! He 
had agitated with effect, however, through all the scorn and reproaches heaped 
upon him; and this day the King’s government had given him the means of fur- 
ther agitation—nay, they agitated for him. In pomtof fact, the government 
agitated for him. ‘They were forcing Ireland into a situation from which it could 
only be relieved by due concession, or by a sanguinary convulsion. In his opi- 
nion the repeal of the union was necessary for the preservation of the throne to 
the King and his succeasors—it was essentially necessary for the peace and pros- 
perity of Ireland; and he thanked the repealers of Ireland for haying, by their 
conduct, raised that question to the dignity and station which it at present held. 
It was the habit, last year, to sneer and laugh at that question—in short, to talk 
of it as a subject that never would be agitated in that House. No one, however, 
could deny that it was a question of great importance—a question that must com- 
mand consideration. _ ‘The proposition could only be put down by force of moral 
proof, and that, he was certain, could not be adduced ; for those who stipported 
repeal, had, undoubtedly, right and justice on their side. He demanded justice ; 
the ministers gave bayonets and bullets. Ireland wanted justice, and they sent 
her civil war. There was no ingenuity, no novelty, no march of intellect in all 
this; for seven hundred and odd years England had attempted so to govern Ire- 
land. Secretary Stanley's government was more bloody than that of the Earl of 
Strafford. ‘The people were slain. by day, and assassinated by night. He had 
just read of a farmer, who, because he would not stop when called on by the 
police, was inhumanly shot by them. Inthe county of Mayo a man was shot under 
circumstances of equal atrocity. In the Queen’s county a number of persons were 
singing a song in praise of some popular characters, and they were set upon and shot. 
At Kanturk there was a tithe meeting, at which the people were perfectly peaceable. 
Some of the police were, as usual, sent out in coloured clothes. ‘The pieces of 
the military were primed and loaded, and ready to be fired ; but there was no dis- 
turbance until one of the policemen, in coloured clothes, threw a stone at the 
soldiers. ‘The people followed his example, and the consequence was that they 
were fired upon, and several were killed and wounded. Seven witnesses swore 
to this fact. Bills were preferred before the grand jury, but were by them igno- 
red. Such was the justice administered im Ireland. Yet the ministers asked 
more force. At Kanturk and at Newtonbarry, ministers were accountable for 
the bloodshed, for they placed weapons in the hands of the slayers. Under the 
present system the petticoat of the peasant’s wife, her blanket, her crifling do- 
mestic articles, were seized, Through all the provinces the government had 
formed stores for the reception of such articles. Would not more force create 
more crime ! Agitation was the composer of the country, and he would defy any 
person to point out a time when there was political agitation in Ireland that was 
not compratively free from crime. One fact was as good as a thousand; in 1822, 
there was no political agitation, but crime was at its height. When the politi- 
cians, relying on George IV., abstained from agitation, eleven counties were 
placed under the Insurrection Act. Then the Catholic Association was formed, 
and, when the principlée of agitation had been in full force for ten months, then 
disturbances ceased, and every county in Ireland was quieted. [Hear, hear. ] 
That was a positive fact, and he challenged the gentlemen opposite to contradict 
it. Did he speak to the deaf adder ?—did they see and hear these things, and 
would they reject the fruits of their experience in their future plans? The Irish 
people were shrewd and calculating; 700 years had taught them observation, 
and when they saw a chance of good they were absorbed in watching it. But 
why did ministers call for additional foree! Had they not already put down every 
tithe meeting? Had they not dispersed them at the point of the bayonet? 
—{hear, hear]—and to what end! In his parish were 12,225 Catholics and 75 
Protestants ; should the majority live in misery to enrich the minority, merely 
because they professed a different religious form. This liberal government had 
persecuted the priests, the press, and the people; they had done nothing to re- 
dress grievances. What cared he for the taunt or the sneer! While there was 
grievance he would agitate. He would follow the example of ministers, and agi- 
tate till he obtained reform, as they had done. [Hear.] The daily murders of 
Ireland spoke nothing against that warm-hearted, honest, religious, good people ; 
the Whiteboy, thrown an unwilling outlaw in the career of crime, was no argu- 
ment against that peaceful and orderly people. Suppose the French had con- 
quered England, and imposed a new religion, laws, and language on the people, 
all enforced by foreign magistrates and soldiers, what would be the consequence ? 
The magistracy of Ireland might do what they would, law could not reach them. 
Lord Manners had, indeed, revised the lists. How!—by striking off the names 
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absentees, and Catholics. The present seeretary had also renewed 
penn woh keeping in the partizans and the unworthy, and excluding the 
able and the independent. ‘The right honourable secretary had, indeed, made 
Ireland unanimous, for every man agreed in his total unfitness for office. Crime 
was engendered by the difficulty, the impossibility of obtaining justice ; for the 
combination of the magistrates in their petty sessions did away with all responsi- 
bility. Since the commencement of Lord Anglesey's administration in Ireland 
there had been 34 stipendiary magistrates acting in that country ; of these 34 
Lord Anglesey had nominated 26, and in such a country as Ireland, the large ma- 
jority of its inhabitants Catholic, especial care was taken that not a single Catho- 
lic should be amongst those 26 stipendiary magistrates. ‘There were 32 sub-in- 
spectors of police in Ireland : he did not know how many of them had been ap- 
pointed by the present administration, but this he did know, that there was not a 
single Catholic amongst them. There were five inspectors-general of police, 
and there was nota Catholic amongst them. He would ask the:n, with —_ 
facts before them, could they be surprised at the present situation of Ireland ! 
‘The Irish had waited patiently to see what a reformed Parliament would do, and 
they heard it in the bloody speech which had been that day delivered to Parlia- 


er oa . 
baa J. RUSSEL moved that the honourable and learned gentleman's words 
be taken down. ; 

Mr. O°CONNELL was determined to give no opportunity for any one acting 
against him personally. He would take the noble lord's hint, and when he spoke 
of his country’s wrongs, it should be 
in bondsman’s key 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness. 
It was not a “bloody speech.” Did the noble lord object to the word bru- 
tal, too! 

Lord J. RUSSEL left the address to the mercy of the hon. member, but he 
thought it indecent to apply his favourite epithets to a speech so lately delivered 
by the King in person, land ry ; 

Mr. O’CONNELL would not shrink from the constitutional question raised by 
the noble lord, who did not understand it. He had spoken of the speech as the 
speech of his Majesty’s ministers, for as such all King’s speeches had been 
hitherto, and for obvious constitutional purpose, considered. If he was now to 
be told that he must speak of it as the speech of the King, no words regarding it 
should escape from his mouth, but those of most profound respeet for his Ma- 
jesty’s crown and person; but if “ reform” had not destroyed the constitutional 
privileges of the House, he would express his abhorrence of the official announce- 
ment of ministers. 

The SPEAKER said that Mr. O’Comell was right, but that his language was 
intemperate. ; 

Mr. O'CONNELL would always bow to the decision of the chair. The 
judges of Ireland had for twenty years been appointed by the enemies of Treland 
on account of their votes, and now, when the Lord Chief Justice Downes, Baron 
George, and others of that stamp retired, better things were expected; but Eu- 
ropean civilization ought to know the fact, that there existed in Ireland no con- 
fidence in the administration of the law. His Majesty's present misters had 
selected from amongst their most inveterate enemies an individual to fill a judi- 
cial situation in Ireland (that of Chief Baron of the Exchequer), and should they 
be surprised that that learned judge left the bench to go and vote against minis- 
ters at one of the late elections? Again, Mr. Doherty never had fifteen briefs 
in any one term during his life, and yet they made him Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Judges were independent of fear but not of hope, and while their 
families went quarterly to the Treasury, where was their hope of justice ! The 
noble lord (Althorp) had promised him (Mr. O'Connell), in the last session, that 
the government would support the Jury Bill in the House of Lords; but the go- 
yvernment broke their word on that occasion—the promise was not kept. And 
what was that bill to give to Ireland’ It merely went to extend to Ireland that 
which had been law in England for the last seven years They talked of the he- 
nefits of the union ; then why deny to Ireland the law of England? Besides, the 
crown regulated the selection of juries. He knew of a case where, out of a pa- 
nel of upwards of 1800 names, not above twenty could be found to find the sim- 
ple fact that, in the instance of aman who had been ridden down by 20 lan- 
cers, and who then was taken prisoner and committed to prison because 
he had been so ridden down—20 could not be found, he repeated, to find 
that m such a case a common assault had been committed. With such justice 
who could be astonished at the crimes of Ireland! ‘The juries were selected 
from the bitter enemies of the country, and the present government had instituted 
the greatest number of prosecutions that any government had ever instituted in 
that country, and they prosecuted them in the spirit of a star-chamber. They 
fined the editor of the Waterford Chronicle, imprisoned him, and then sent the 
printer to gaol also, the mechanical agent in an alleged libel, who, in the way of 
trade, would have as readily set up an evlogy on the Irish law. Would it be 
credited that the printer of the Tipperary Free Press had been arrested three 
times in the same day, and held to bail for articles ‘‘tending to excite a con- 
spiracy' Conspiracy was itself a constructive crime—excitifig to conspiracy 
a second construction—tending to excite to conspiracy was the alleged ground 
of this liberal government's prosecution—an act worthy of a Whig reforming 
government. ‘The Whigs had always proved the bitterest enemies of Ireland. 
It was the Whigs that violated the treaty of Limerick. The Whigs of the 
present day were only treading in the steps of the same party that had gone be- 
fore them. ‘To the Whigs he would say, that by the course they were now 
pursuing, they adopted, and rendered themselves answerable for, al! the crimes 
which should take place in Treland. Why call for more guns and bayonets ! let 
them put down the cry for repeal by doing justice. Were the police to be armed 
swith deadly weapons at fairs and markets! ‘They should have staves only as 
the police have in this country. The government had called out the yeomanry 
of the north, consequently the Catholics there had armed themselves, and the 
‘Apparent quietness in that quarter was a sleeping volcano. [Hear.] Louth was 
the seat of disorder and discontent. The people were arming ‘and procuring 
arms for their defence against an Algerine government. What tithe-meeting 
was so numerous and dangerous as the Birmingham meeting, sanctioned by 
ministers’ He besought the House not to take amiss the manner of his speech. 
‘He might have expressed himself strongly. He was prompted only by an anxious 
wish to obtain justice for his country. The Dake of Wellington’s administration 
caused a bill to be passed limiting the freehold franchise in Ireland ; that limita- 
tion had not been removed by the Reform Bill. There was no petty vanity in 
the motives which had caused him to seek the introduction of so many of his 
own family into that House.. He challenged any man to point out wherein he 
(Mr. O'Cennell) had urged pretended grievances. After deploring the absence 
of any proposal for the substantial improvement of Ireland, the Hon. Member 
went on to denounce Mr. Stanley as the worst enemy of that country, and eon- 
cluded by moying that the House do resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider of the address to his Majesty. 

Mr. COBBETT seconded the amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY replied in a very spirited speech, and was followed by Lord 
Althorpe and others, when the debate was adjourned. On the 6th it was resumed, 
and continued on the 7th and 8th, in the most animated manner. ‘The following 
is the conclusion. , 

Mr. O'DWYER began by praising the Hon Member for Dublin, (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) whe ‘he said it was satisfactory to know had stood more formidable attacks 
than those of the Member for Knaresborough. In fact, in proportion as those 
attacks were made, in the same proportion had he risen, and would continue to 
rise in the estimation of his country, Agitation was blamed now, but it had 
been thought good under certain circumstances—for instance, when English 
Catholics wished to get acdimitted to the Peerage—when the Tories were 
coquetting for place—{ Hear]—and when fires were burning through the country, 
then agitations was admired ; but now that there were no. particular objects to 
attain, agitation was condemned. Although he would not presume to offer the 
Right Hon. Secretary for Ireland the tribute of his commiseration, he could not 
congratulate Ministers on the extraordinary position in which they were placed. 

He called upon the Right Hon, Gentleman to state his plan fairly and openly, 
sand to declare at once whether he meant to spare or to destroy the Church.— 
(Cheers,] The Right Hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) last night had adverted to 
the condition of Ireland at the period of the union, and upon this point he begged 
to read an extract from a speech delivered at the time by Mr. Plunkett, now a 
distinguished Member of the present Government. [The Hon. Gentleman here 
read a quotation from a speech delivered by Lord Plunkett in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, in whicn he described the flourishing state of Ireland, blessed with a 
population of four or five millions of hardy, gallant, and enthusiastic inhabitants, 
living under equal Jaws, and enriched by thriving trade and manufactures.] Such 
were the words of the present Lord Chancellor for Ireland; but he (Mr. 
O'Dwyer) saw how rapid was the transition from ‘a patriot bursting with heroic 
rage,” and a smiling placeman, all smoothness and servility—[{Cheers.] He 
would apply himself, in a few further observations, to other parts of the proposed 
Address. How the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) could give his yote in 
favuur of the present Ministers he knew not, unless he was resolved to maintain 
the Protestant Church, and to oppress Catholic Ireland. There was not a single 
point of agreement between the Right Hon. Baronet and the Secretary for Ire- 
land. How could the Right Hon. Baronet vote for an Address which supported 
the separate existence of Holland and Belgium! He (Mr. O'Dwyer) was 
astonished at the course pursued by,Ministers towards those countries ; how 
dared they interfere between rebels and their legitimate Sovereign! With the 
distribution of Church property in England he had nothing to do: it was a mere 
matter of taste.—[Cheers.] If the gentry and inhabitants of England thought 
fit to maintain an expensive Church establishment, it was their own choice, and 
it was not for him to dispute its fitness. The measure to be recommended for 
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but were Ministers prepared to say that a Catholic population should maintain a 
Protestant church establishment? He agreed that the present possessors of 
Church property ought to be provided for ; but why did the Right Hon. Secretary 
confine all his sympathy to the clergy! Why had he none for the people? He 
would stimulate the benevolence of Ministers in this respect by reading an 
abstract of the decrees obtained in two parishes of Tipperary. In one instance 
a man was proceeded against for a penny ; yet, although he produced a receipt 
in full for his tithes, he was compelled to pay the costs.—{ Cheers. }—It required 
eleven decrees to recover only fivepence, and in the whole there were 9,551 pro- 
cesses at a single sessions of Tipperary.—{Hear.]}—Would Parliament, then, 
confide to the present Government unexplained, uncontrolled, and illimitable 
authority? He felt much indebted for the patient consideration of the House ; 
he felt the trath of all he had advanced, and would not be restrained by any feel- 
ing of diffidence.—{Cheers and laughter.J}—The Right Hon. Baronet recom- 
mended unmitigated severity, the Secretary for Ireland “* War to the knife.”— 
(“ No, no.”)—War to the knife, or war to the death—there was not much 
difference in the expression. Another member of the Government said that he 
preferred civil war to dismemberment: and the Member for Banbury (Mr. 
‘Tancred) recommended a military dictatorship. He (Mr. O'Dwyer) recommend- 
ed, if such a dictatorship were established, that the Hon. Member so peculiarly 
qualified should be made its Chancellor.—f{Hear.]}—He warned Ministers that 
their conduct might nut only be dangerous to themselves, but destructive to the 
integrity of the Empire. Charles X. of France, and the King of Holland, had, 
like the Secretary for Ireland, cried war to the death ; and what had been the 
consequence '—{Cheers. ] 

Mr. STANLEY rose in haste, and amid a good deal of confusion. I am (he 
said) too much in the habit of having my expressions misinterpreted—[Cheers 
from all sides]—however explained and refuted, yet repeated over and over 
again, until those who repeat begin to believe they have heard them—f Hear, hear] 
to allow me to sit silent on the present re-repetition. It has been said that I 
have employed the expression of war to the knife, or war to the death. It may 
be very convenient to have it published in Irish newspapers—{ Loud cheers from 
all sides]—and to have it made the subject of harangues in Ireland—{Hear, 
hear]—that the Secretary for Ireland entertains the opinion that war is to be 
waged to the knife or to the death ; therefore, in the presence of the represen- 
tatives of England, Scotland, and Ireland, who heard what I said on a former 
day, I now assert again that I never used such an expression.—[{Cheers ]—This 
I did say, that the repeal of the Union between the two countries, considering it 
as equivalent to the dismemberment and destruction of the empire, I would, if 
need were, resist to the death. [Much cheering, and great confusion in all parts 
of the House]. 

Mr. O DWYER—TI make the Right Hon. Gentleman a present of his expla- 
nation.—fflear, and a laugh. ]—Probably it may proceed from the obtuseness of 
my Hibernian intellect, but I confess I cannot understand the distinction. —{Oh, 
oh! and cheers.J—TI take him in his own words, and [| tell hin this—that the ex- 
periment of despotism may not be suecessful.—Coming from a country where 
no man can speak the truth—[Hear, hear, and laughter]—where no man can 
speak or print the trath—[{Cheers]—it is pleasant to me to know that I ean dis- 
regard with the utmost composure the ridicule either of my country or of myself. 
—{Hear.]—The high indulgence of a horse Jaugh may be consideted courtesy in 
this country, but in Ireland it would be treated in a manner that could admit of 
no mistake.—[ Hear, and laughter. ]—What I said was, that no man tn freland 
would dare tell the truth in speaking of the atrocities and oppressions of the Go- 
vernment.—{ Hear.]—I repeat it; your prisons there are so filled, that an in- 
stance has occurred where a man was discharged from custody for want of ac- 
commodation. There are mere prosecutions for libels now than even in the time 
of the Right Hon. Baronet. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that he was not aware of any in his time. 

Mr. O'’DWYER—I am glad to hear that there were none; and I only wish 
that the Right Hon. Baronet would forego the tranquil enjoyment of English so- 
ciety, aud again come amongst us—for any change would be for the better. 
The Hon. Member went on to say, that he had warned the Secretary for lreland 
that this experiment of despotism would fail ; it had failed before, and it would 
fail again, notwithstanding the ‘Thraso-like boasts of some Members of the Cabi- 
net. He would tell them farther, notin the way of menace, but instruction—that 
a hostile encounter with the people of Ireland, and if they were driven by op- 
pression to vielence—and he hoped most sineerely that they never would be cotn- 
pelled to resort to that alternative—might not end su happily as he anticipated. 
—f{Cheers 

Dr. LUSHINGTON expressed his regret and concern at the tone and temper 
which had pervaded a considerable portion of the debate —[Hear, hear. }—He 
could not but lament deeply that many Gentlemen representing places in Ireland, 
had thought fit to hold out to English Members language of menace and intimida- 
tion.—([Cheers, and cries of * No, no.”’] 3 could produce but one effect; it 
would not aid the Irish Members in obtaining what was inconsistent with the 
jndgment and principles of the English part of the House.—[Much cheering ]— 
but would rather induce them to view with great vigilance, if not suspicion, pre« 
positiuns so supported. He deeply regretted the language in which the Hon. 
Member who had just resumed his seat had thought fit to indulge. He referred 
not to his vituperation against Goverment, but he alluded to words which he (Dr 
Lushington) had fixed in his recollection when the Hon. Gentleman spoke of de- 
stroying the Protestant Church. He begged to know if it were an expression to 
which the Hon. Gentleman meant to adhere? 

Mr. O'DWYER—when he spoke of interfering with the Protestant Church, 
he begged to be understood to mean interference with its temporalities.— 
{Hear } 

Dr. LUSHINGTON thonght the explanation not more satisfactory than the 
original expression —[{Cheers.} He had apprehended that every Member who 
entered the House was bound by a sacred obligation—[ Hear. hear, ]—to support, 
niaintain, refurm, and sustain that establishment—[Cheers.] He had thought 
that when Roman Catholic Members entered the House, the following words 
which they subscribed made a deep impression upon their minds :—** And I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
Church establishment, as settled by law.’"—[ Hear, from Mr. O’Connell.] After 
that cheer he might read on:—* And Ido solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and in the plain and ordinary sense, without any evasion, equi- 
vocation, or mental reservation.—[{ Hear, from Mr. O'Connell.) If the Learned 
Meinber supposed that by his ejaculation he could for an instant intimidate him 
from the straight path of his duty—{Cheers]—if he supposed that he could be a 
prime agitator here.—{'Tremendous cheering.]—If he thought that character 
could be assumed by him with the consent even of a petty majority of the House, 
he would tind himself egregiously mistaken.—[{Cheers from all sides. ]}—Others 
might be more ingenious in defining the scope and extent of the obligation of the 
oath; but he took the plain and intelligible meaning of it to be, that those who 
entered the House would never lend themselves to any attempt to weaken or de- 
Stroy the Protestant establishment.—[Cheers }—Although he (Dr. Lushington, 
was an advocate for the reform of the Church, and for the remedy of its abuse,) 
yet he was determined, as far as his own humble endeavours would go, to main- 
tain it inviolate even unto the end,, As to the prosecutions for tithes mentioned 
by the Hon. Member, they were instituted in pursuance of a general process into 
which Government had been forced; and with regard to costs, he might be per- 
mitted to state that the Attorney and Solicitor-General for Ireland had refused to 
receive a shilling in the shape of fees. The question then which the House had 
to decide, was the proper remedy to be, under such circumstances, resorted to. 
On the one side they heard the often-repeated cry of “do justice”—but unless the 
grievous, the calamitous system which desolated Ireland, were, in the first in- 
stance, suppressed, no approach could be made towards that measure of justice 
which, on the one side, was so loudly demanded, and which, certainly, on the 
Other, was not refused. For himself, he had always upon the subject of Irish af- 
fairs been a follower of Mr. Grattan, and he found that that distinguished man 
had, on different occasions, expressed sentiments which, if applied to the present 
posture of affairs, would be an exertion of the soundest political wisdom. In 
the year 1808, what was the language of that great man! He said, in pity to 
Ireland, arm the Government with powers to save the unhappy people of that 
country from each other—in humanity save the lives and properties of the unof- 
fending portion of his Majesty's subjects in that country.—[{Hear, hear, hear. }— 
Having said thus much upon the subject of Irish affairs, he should make one re- 
mark on another topic of the Address—namely, that which had reference to our 
foreign relations. The Right Hon. Baronet on the other side had doubted the le- 
gality of the embargo on Dutch vessels, and had seemed to contend that, in every 
instance, embargoes were but initiatory to war. There could not be a greater 
mistake. Lord Stowell—than whom there could not be a higher authority—had 
in Many instances laid it down, that embargoes were not necessarily the fore- 
runners of war. Looking at every part of the foreign policy of the present Ad- 
ministration, he could not but say that he thought it was in every respect that 
which was entitled to the confidence of the House and the thanks of the coun- 
try.—[ Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. WALTER said, that he could not allow himself to give a silent vote, 
though he should not tresyass long on the attention of the House. Notwithstand- 


most wholly turned upon a single topic—namely, the Union with Ireland. On 
that head all he should then say was, that he cordially agreed with the sentimerit 





now to decide ywhether that attention could be bestowed most beneficially by 
| adopting the course suggested by the Hon. Member for Dublin, or by proceeding 
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Ireland, it was said, was to be founded upon a principle of just commutation ; , promptitude, upon the consideration of the proper remedies to be applied for the 


removal of those evils, which every body must admit to exist. He contendéd 
that menaces were justly employed in the speech against the violators of the law, 
mingled with the assurance of the redress of wrongs, and relief of suffering. 

On this subject of suffering, he was more strongly impressed by what had fallen. 
on the first night from the Member for Knaresborough, than by any thing that 
had been said on the other side about political degradation, and the partial admi- 
nistration of justice.—Want of employment’ was ‘sufficient to account for the 
substantial evils which affected the happiness of the Irish people ; and he 

that due provision for the poor would be among the remedies that were to be ap- 
plied. Having said this much concerning [réland, he hoped he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words respecting England: He wished for the adoption of 
every measure of reform as anxiously as any one ; he wished for the relief of the 
middle and industrious classes of society; and, as a means, for a revised system 
of taxation; he thought this was a subject of such importance that it might well 
have formed one of the topics of the speech. Notwithstanding the pressure of 
taxation, which was so strongly felt every where, and particularly of the assessed 
taxes, the agents of the ‘l'ax-office had of late displayed a most mischievous 
alacrity, by which, however, little was gained by the revenue, but much ill-hu- 
mour had been engendered against the Government. He indulged the firm be- 
lief, however, that the same spirit in the Ministry which had given birth to the 
Reform Bill, and had carried it on to such a happy conclusion, would unite with 
the spirit of that House, and enable them to carry every measure of practical 
reform that would relieve the existing distress, and place the people if a state 
of comfort. All their grivvances, however, bad not been the growth of a single 
day, neither could the cure of them be effected by too hasty measures.—[Hear. } 

Mr. MAURICE ©O°CONNELL said, the power possessed by the agitators was 
a power proceeding from the conduct of the Government itself. A Learned Geh- 
tleman opposite had spoken in extraordinary terms respecting the oath taken by 
Roman Catholic Members of that House. It was an argument that he scarcely 
expected to have heard from the Judge of an Ecclesiastical court; from sucha 
little man he expected to hear it said that the oath taken by Catholics shut them 
out from assuming any share as legislators in the work of settling by law the 
temporalities of the Established Church ; he felt the more surprised to hear‘it 
from one who so long maintained that the Coronation Oath should not interfete 
with the relief of the Catholics——The Hon. Member conciuded by stating, that 
the Representatives of Ireland would not be foreed from the strong ground upom 
which they stood, neither by the extemporaneous invectives nor the prepared ha- 
rangues of those who sat upon the ‘Treasury benches, and in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. SHAW rose amidst loud cries of *‘Question.” He considered that the 
Speech from the ‘Throne was in many respects satisfactory, and particularly that 
part which promised the means of securing property and life. ‘There was little 
doul.t that the principal source of Irish disturbance sprung from agitation, and 
every body knew who was the “ head and front’ of agitation. When he said 
agitation was the principal cause, he did not meamit to be understood that it was 
the sole cause, for Ireland had been disturbed for twenty years, though the Hon- 
Member for Dublin had not professed the trade of agitator for more than two. 
He contended that the mistaken notions of Government were the real cause of 
the prevalence of democratic feelings in lreland, and that it was those notions 
which invested the Learned Member for Dublin with all but despotie and dicta 
torial sway. No doubt there were disturbances in Ireland, but it was ridiculous 
to accuse, as the Learned Member for Dublin did, the Irish Magistracy of being 
the chief causes of them. He contended that there were no other body of men, 
similarly situated, who acted with more forbearance, and with a fairer spirit of 
impartiality. The truth was, the Learned Member was jealous of every species 
of authority but his own. [Hear, hear.] The great fault with the Irish Ma- 
gistracy was, that they were not content with passive resistance, and that they 
were not susceptible to the influence of bribery and patronage. The Learned 
Member for Dublin called upon the Government to do justice to Ireland; but 
did the Learned Member speak in that House as he did when he addressed. his 
countrymen in other places! ‘That Learned Member told his countrymen that 
no man should hold property in Ireland who possessed property im another coun 
try.—{ Hear, hear.] The sentiments and intentions of the Learned Member 
for Dublin were plainly pointed out by his own words, for that Gentleman had 
said that ‘‘He would not be satisfied till he had crossed the threshold of an 
Irish Parliament in College-green, and till he saw justice done to Ireland.” He 
(Mr. Shaw) thought that he had made out to the House that they could not 
satisfy that Hon. Member but by the Repeal of the Union. For his own part, 
he (Mr. Shaw) would at once declare, that sooner than subject himself to the 
mob tyranny that would then indubitably ensue,—sooner than undergo the slow 
torture of the worst of inquisitions that would be then erected in that country, 
he would rather part with life at once. After expressing his concurrence in the 
interpretation which Dr. Lushington had given of the oath taken by the Pro- 
testant Members ef Parliament, he proceeded to contend that the Catholic Mem- 
bers were bound by the oath which they took not to do any thing to subvert or in- 
jure the Protestant Establishment of these countries. ‘The Hon. Member then 
went on to say, that it had been said that no case had been made out for giving 
to the Government enlarged powers with regard to Iveland. Was it pos- 
sible, he would ask, that such a statement could be made, after the long 
catalogue of crimes which the Right Honourable Secretary had read to 
the House, and after he had added that it. was impossible to: find juries in 
Ireland to convict when the perpetrators of those crimes were brought before 
them !—{ Hear. ]}—He had received several letters from Ireland, that would leave 
no doubt whatever on the subject. One of them, which was from a gentleman 
of liberal politics, commenced with an account of a horrible murder that had 
occurred within the last few days in the county of Waterford, which account 
has already appeared. The writer proceeded to say, that every day they were 
getting worse and worse ; that as to the property of the church, that was now 
at an end; that the lives of the clergyman were now the objects of attack ; 
that though in the district in which the writer lived, the magistrates, with a body 
of military, nightly scoured the country, their efforts to put down outrage had 
little or no effect ; that the march of the military from the moment they left their 
barracks was marked out by fires oi lighted straw, and that they generally re- 
turned to their barracks laughed at and ridiculed by the people. He had that 
day received a letter from a Protestant clergyman who had for 35 years resided 
in his parish in Ireland—who throughout that period had been beloved by his 
parishioners—but who, because he had given information with regard to a mur- 
der that had lately taken place there—was informed by the magistrates that his 
life was not safe, and who was, in fact, on that account obliged to fly the 
country. He (Mr. Shaw) would put it to the House, whether such a horrible 
state of things would be allowed to continue !—[{Loud and general cheers. }— 
The system of outrage to which the resident gentry were exposed would. have 
long ago driven them from the country, if old prepossessions, and a proud and 
determined spirit, did not induce them to remain there ; but this he could with 
sincerity state, that in a great portion of three of the provinces in Ireland he did 
not believe that there was a single exception, where the wives and families of 
the resident gentry would not willingly exchange theix domains and mansions for 
the humblest cottage for the humblest peasant in England.—{Loud cries of hear, 
hear, and of “ Oh! oh!” from several of the Irish Members. ]—It was but.a 
short time since that he (Mr. Shaw) received a letter from a friend, telling. him 
that he would be with him the next day. By the very coach next day, in which 
he expected his friend to arrive, the news was brought to him that his friend 
had been barbarously murdered in broad daylight, and upon the King’s high 
road, that several hundreds of the peasantry were present at the horrid deed, 
and yet not a single person could be found to come forward to give evidence 
against the murderers. [A general cry testified the horror of the House at the 
recital.] The unfortunate gentleman of whom he spoke was the Rev. Mr. 
Fergusson ; he was an innocent, unoffending Protestant clergyman, and yet he 
was thus most barbarously murdered., It appeared that the unfortunate mam 
had been attacked in his gig; he was dragged thence, and knocked prostrate im 
the road; a large flag was then thrown upon his head, so as to crush it toa 
mummy, and render it impossible for his friends to recognise his features. [Cries 
of “Oh! oh!) He would state, as an indication of the disturbed state in 
which Ireland was, that the gentry had given up the practice of dining out with 
their neighbours in the country, that many of them dined with fire-arms on their 
tables; and that even the sports of the field had been given up, which wasa 
strong proof of the distracted condition in which the country was.—[Hear, hear. J 
—Was there nothing in such a state of things to call upon ‘Parliament to arm 
the executive government with power to put down the disturbers of the public 





| ing the number of topics contained in his Majesty’s speech, the debate had al- | 


| 


peace, the midnight assassins, the assailants of life, and the destroyers of 
property! [Cheers from the Ministerial benches.] He would say that the 
| blood of many innocent men cried aloud to them for justice against their brutal 
| murderers.—[ Hear. ]}—-He would say, that the sufferings of the loyal and devoted 
| suljects of the King in Ireland cried aloud, to them for justice, for protectiow 

against the petty tyrants by whom they were surrounded.—{Cheers from the 

same quarter. ]—He asked the gentlemen of England to do justice to the Pro-- 
| testants of Ireland. He would tell them that it was only by a slender thread— 
by the loyalty and the affection of the Protestant gentry of Ireland—that that 
country remained connected with this nation. He fully agreed with the senti- 
ment expressed in his Majesty's Speech, that the maintenance ef the legislative 
Union was “ indissolubly connected with the peace, security, and welfare of hie 
Majesty’s dominions,’ and was impressed with such a feeling that he now calle® 


expressed in the speech; he should ever oppose a separation of the two coun- / upon Parliament, and besought it to interfere fon the preservation of that Union- 
tries, and every idea of difference between the people who inhabited them. The | —The Hon. Member resumed his seat amidst loud cheers from the Ministerial 
state of Ireland demanded the most speedy and earnest attention ; and they were | Benches. 


Mr. WALKER said, the Hon. Gentleman had spoken of the excesses that 
had been committed in Ireland, but he had altogether omitted to allude to the 


| by the usual method of replying to the speech, and then entering, with the utmost | system of oppression that had led to such excesses.—[{Cheers from the [rish 
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Members.) He (Mr. Walker) would tell the English Members of that House, 
that the police force employed by the Government of Ireland shot the people like 
dogs there ; and the people of Ireland have been driven to madness by oppres- 
sion and injustice. He (Mr. Walker) knew the Irish people well ; he had mixed 
much amongst them, and he would assert that the Hon. Gentleman was not 
borne out in saying that the link was nearly severed that connected the people 
of Ireland with the Protestant gentry of that country. He was himself a Pro- 
testant gentleman, and he would fearlessly declare that the link was not about to 
be severed. It seemed from the tenour of the Address, that 40,000 or 50,000 
soldiers were to be sent to Ireland. He should like to see them in Ireland.—[A 
laugh.}—Yes, he should like to see them there, for his countrymen were not 
hostile to the soldiery ; but they detested the police and the yeomanry, who, 
through their own countrymen, shot and massacred them without mercy. He 
eould instance three cases in which the most gross injustice was done. (The 
Hon. Member then adverted to the case of an individual who, though unconnect- 
ed with any offensive movement, at a fair, was shot dead.) The policeman who 
committed the act was tried for murder, and he (Mr. Walker) heard the judge 
who presided,—a just and upright judge—charge for murder. Yet the policeman 
was pardoned by the Lord Lieutenant, and was, he believed, a policeman to this 
day. In another case which came under his own immediate klowledge, it ap- 
peared that an order was given in a small town that no public-house should be 
epen after nine o'clock at night. The police, in consequence of that order, en- 
tered a public house. The few inmates said, “ Let us finish our liquor, and we 
shall depart.” Some of the party, however, went into the house again. The 
police then returned, and the Sergeant said, “‘They are not dispersed. I will go 
and shoot some one, and then they will be quiet." He kept his word; he fired, 
and he killed an unoffending traveller who happened to have called for some re- 
freshment. Bills were sent up against the party—he (Mr. Walker) was on the 
Grand Jury—but, contrary to reason and to justice, the Bills were ignored. 
{Cries of “When, when!”] He wished not to be misunderstood. The mat- 
ter to which he adverted had occurred before the present Ministers were in office. 


Hear. } 

Ne T. O'CONNOR violently attacked the conduct of the police in Ireland ; 
he himself, he said, had prosecuted a Chief Constable for most illegal conduct, 
yet the Magistrates had decided that the charge was frivolous and vexatious. 
He then alluded to the affair of Kanturk, in which he also censured the proceed- 
ings of the Magistrates very severely. Yet these were the people who were 
Jooked up to for the preservation of the public peace—the people whom the 
Learned Member for Trinity College had so greatly lauded. The Hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had stated that he would rather expose himself to be 
pistolled than agree to the repeal of the Union; but he (Mr. O'Connor), rather 
than see his country oppressed, would exposa himself to pistols, guns, bayonets, 
biunderbusses, or fire-arms!—{Loud Laughter. ]}—-The House might proceed to 
heap additional oppression on Ireland ; but he would tell the House, that it did 
not know how soon the application of arbitrary measures, of the same strength, 
might be demanded for England.—{Hear, hear.]}—The session was not far 
advanced—the ballot remained to be introduced—[hear, hear]—the assessed 
taxes to be repealed—triennal Parliaments to be restored ; all these were before 
the House, and it would have Ireland also before it.—[Laughter and cheers, 
accompanied by loud cries uf Question. ] 

The cries of Question now became so loud and general that strangers were 
ordered to withdraw, and the House divided on Mr. O'Connell's amendment ; the 
Poet ~ aarp tampa the amendment, 40; Against it, 428 ;—Majority for Minis- 
ters, . 

The Address, as originally postponed, was then agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed at half-past two o’clock, till Monday. 

CHURCH REFORM IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Feb. 12. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose, and stated that he wished 
to discuss particularly the grievance of the Church Establishment in Ireland. 
Mr. Stanley was to introduce a measure on the grievances arising from grand 
jury presentments. ‘The internal taxes in Ireland were not many nor great 
He intended to procure a change in regardto soap. The want of capital may 
be remedied by the restoration of peace and order, and this may be secured by 
legal enactments. 

The church establishment in Ireland was far. greater in proportion to the po- 
pulation than in England; but the revenues were very much overrated. He had 
been greatly deceived on this subject. 

The nett amount of all revenues of the Bishops of Ireland was not £130,000 ; 
the gross amount of all the revenue was £150,000, but owing to the expenses 
of collection, &c., the nett amount was not more than £130,000.—It was true 
that a large tract of country belonged to the Irish bishops ; but the Irish bishops 
had not any beneficial interest in it; but their tenants and lessees had full five- 
sixths of the value of that land. The estimated amount of the value of those 
lands was £600,000. Of this sum the Bishops, did not themselves receive more 

than £100,000. That accounted for the exaggerated ideas of the amount of 
the episcopal revenues which prevailed in Ireland, and which had been stated 
with so much confidence by Gentlemen on the other side of the House.—With 
regard to the deans and chapters of Ireland, it was not as in England. There 
‘was not agreat number of prebends, whose income was derived from their chapter 


In Ireland, livings werelattached to the deanery and to the chapter, and the 
tnode of payment to the prebends was by the revenue derived from their liv- 
ings. The whole amount of revenue belonging to the deans and chapters was 
£23,600; but the necessary expenditure to which this sum was applied was 
£21,400—so that the surplus of £2,200 was all that was left for the deans and 
the chapters. As tothe amount of value of the other benefices in Ireland, re- 
turns had not been received from all the benefices in Ireland, but only from 
the greater portion of them. The number of benefices in Ireland was 1,401 ; 
ef this number 1,149 had sent in returns; taken at their value was £478,000. 
The other 252, the same average value £580,000, the whole revenue derived 
from the benefices of Ireland. Taking it at £600,000, he thought that it would 
not be placed below its fair value —His statement was briefly this : 


Amount of the revenue of the bishop's fees - - - - $130,000 
Revenue of deans and chapters, exclusive of the livings held by 
them as prebends . - - - - - . 2,200 
Revenue of the other benefices in Ireland = - : : - 606,000 
Total revenues of theIrishchurch = - : - £722,209 


He thought that all the revenues of the church of Ireland applicable to the 
support of the Ministers of that church did not exceed 1£800,000. He thought 
the first claim on the property was that of the established church. Ife thought 
there were in Ireland, 200 livings of ess than £100. The first fruits have therefore 
been applied, first to the repair of churches, these it 1s proposed to abolish; and 
impose a tax on livings above £200. anda rate increasing with their income, 
which will go into a general fund. On the Bishoprics the scale for the tax would 
be lower. 

This might be said to attack vested interests, but he had reason to believe 
that the clergy would not be much opposed to it, and the church was required 
to make some sacrifice. 

A Board of Commissioners would be proposed, to carry into execucution the 
arrangements in temporalties. ‘This Board, though consisting partly of clergy- 
men, would be independent of them. 

Church cess was to be immediately abolished. [Great cheering for several 
minutes!) This amounted by estimate to £70,000 annually ; while the new 
arrangements would yield £60,000. ‘The fund would be applied to various pup- 
roses, but, under such restriction, that Protestant Churches would not be unne- 


_cessarily built. 


Other measures were to be authorized, which would not go into effect until 
the death of the present incumbents. The revenues of the Primate of Ireland 
amount to £14,500. This is to be reduced hereafter £10,000.—Deans and 
Chapters to be abolished, when ‘not connected with dut‘es, or else to be connect- 
ed with duties. 

There are 22 dioceses, which are too many, and might be reduced by ten; it 
was proposed to unite Dromore to Down and Connor, Clogher to Armagh, Rap- 
hoe to Derry, Elphin to Ardagh and Kilmore, Cloefert to Killalon, Killala to 
‘Tuam, Kildare to Dublin, Cork to Cloyne, Waterford to Cashel, and Ossory to 
Ferns. Cheers. 

The incomes would be reduced from £130,000 to 90,000. 

To remedy an evil arising out of bishops leases, it was proposed that every 
tenant should be enabled to demand from the Bishop a lease of his land in perpe- 
_tuity at a fixed corn rent. Hear, hear. Now the value of such a lease, at a 
fixed corn rent, would be twenty years purchase instead of twelve and a half. 
But it was proposed that the bishop should grant leases in perpetuity at a corn 
rent on a tender of six years purchase being made to him —That would give the 
full advantage of any improvement which they might effect in the value of the 
land, and also provide against any hazard from the bishop running his life against 
the tenant. 

Sir R. INGLIS opposed the law for the reform of the Irish, church on the 
ground that neither the King nor the parliament could adopt it without viola- 
ting their oaths for the support of the church. Mr. Goulburn pronounced the 
bill an illegal and iniquitous aggression upon the Trish hierarchy. Sir R. Peel 
protested against the invasion of the property of the church. Sir F. Burdett, 
Lord Ebrington, and Mr. Stanley, the Irish Secretary, supported the bill; the 
latter expected the best results from it ; and said that the interests of the Protest- 
ants would be promoted by it. 


MARTIAL LAW FOR IRELAND. 


; House of Lords, Feb. 15. 
Lord GREY brought forward,"his motion in the Lords, for leave to introduce 


Zoe Avion. 


a bill for the more effectnal suppression of local disturbances and dangerous as- 
sociations in Ireland. The noble Lord took a very extensive view of the con- 
dition of Ireland, for the purpose of showing that the peace, property, and lives 
of the population were in the most imminent peril,and that the legal tribuna's of the 
country were inadequate to reach and suppress the causes of the evil. He then 
detailed the outlines of the measures which his Majesty's government intended to 
ask for from the legislature. The act which he intended to introduce had been 
framed after several acts previously passed for similar purposes, and combined 
the provisions of the Insurrection Act, the Proclamation Act, and the partial ap- 
plication of martial law. Salus populi suprema lex would be the principle upon 
which it would proceed. In order to suppress the dangerous associations some 
provision had been taken from the 8th Geo. IV. by which the government would 
be able to suppress auy meeting of persons which might be deemed dangerous 
to the public safety, and inconsistent with the due administration of justice, and 
also to suppress any adjourned meeting having the same purpose. Any person 
offending against the act to be punishable as for a misdemeanour. The act 
would also provide that any district might be proclaimed in a state of disturbance. 
That a different mode of trial might be adopted, and that persons, should be 
obliged to plead fofthwith. The Lord Lieutenant should be empowered to issue 
his proclamation with respect to any counties when the peace was disturbed, and 
such counties should be termed the proclaimed districts, in which no person 
should be allowed to quit their houses, without reasonable cause, between sunset 
and sunrise. In such districts no meeting whatever shuuld be allowed to take 
place, even to petition Parliament on any public grievance unless notice of it 
was given ten days previously. ll trials under these cir smstances should be 
conducted under the partial administration of martial lax, and take place be- 
fore courts martial, which should have the same powe: of courts of oyer and 
terminer. These courts martial should be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
in whatever place he might think fit. They should consist of not more than 
nine nor less than five members, and no officer under 21 years of age, or who 
had served less than two years, should be eligible to sit as a member of the 
court. They were not to try any case punishable with death, unless bv the direc- 
tion of theLord Lieutenant, and were not to have the power of inflicting any 
punishment beyond transportation. A King’s Serjeant, or King’s Counsel should 
always sit as Judge Advocate. All persons found absent from their homes bet- 
ween sunset and sunrise, should be liable to be questioned by those Courts as to 
whether they had reasonable cause for absence. All persons having arms and 
ammunition should also come under the operation of this act ; as also all persons 
selling seditious papers. Any attempt to injure the persons or property of pro- 
secutors, jurors, and witnesses should be punishable by seven or fourteen years’ 
transportation. All officers who served in the courts should be protected from 
subsequent prosecutions on account of their convictions. In the case of every 
prisoner moving for the benefit of the Habeus Corpus Act within three months of 
his apprehension it should be a sufficient return that he was imprisoned under 
this act, but all persons should be discharged if not tried within three months, 
He should think it necessary to empower (by a separate bill) the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to change the venue in cases where a fair trial could not be expected. 
The noble earl concluded by moving that the bill be read a first time.—(Cheers.) 

Lord LONGFORD, in alluding to the agitation that had been described to ex- 
ist—said it had first of all been invited by anoble marquis, who requested a cor- 
respondent to “ agitate—agitate—agitate.” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that he should give the measure all the 
support in his power, and hoped that it would be adopted unanimously. He 
thought that some such measure ought to have been adopted long ago. He 
was afraid that this measure did not go far enough to prevent the perpetual 
conspiracy of priests and demagogues.—{hear hear.}] Courts-martial must 
have evidence on oath, and if a conspiracy existed, what witnesses could be got 
to give evidence’ He did not offer these observations in opposition. The no- 
ble Earl had stated that the courts-martial were to have the same effect as a 
court of Oyer and Terminer. A court-martial, however, must always have 
an approver to its sentence. 

Lord UXBRIDGE replied to the Earl of Longford, with reference to the words 
‘* Agitate, agitate, agitate.” 

The Earl uf ELDON shortly supported the measure, observing that nothing 
but the present extraordinary circumstances could warrant it. It should only 
continue, however, as long as the evil existed. 

Earl GREY said that it was only a measure of necessity, and was not intended 
to continue Jonger than till the end of next session. He -hoped to be able to 
move for its repeal before then. 

Lord BROUGHAM said that he fully concurred in the measure. The Crown 
was an usurper, instead of a governor, if it claimed allegiance witholt granting 
protection. Had a less extensive measure been adopted, constitutional prin- 
ciples would have been violated, and the object would not have been attained. 
He had the most unbounded confidence in the measure, and in the hands of 
those who would execute it. He also approved of it, because it was accom- 
panied by measures of relief. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH supported the measure although he wished for 
+ocumentary evidence of its necessity. 

Lord CLONCURRY looked on it with great anxiety and alarm. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE supported the measure. 

After a few more observations the bill was read a first time, and the house 
adjourned. 

Monday Feb. 18. 

Lord GREY moved the second reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of WICKLOW approved of the measures proposed, but regretted 
they had not been brought forward before. 

The Earl of LONGFORD condemned the continuance of the Marquis of An- 
glesey in tie government of Ireland. 

Lord RORDEN supported the bill, on the ground that such coercive mea- 
sures were now become necessary. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE defended the conduct of the Marquis of 
Anglesey. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON considered the present measure to be es- 
sentially necessary ; but suggested some amendments that might be proposed 
in the committees. 

Earl GREY replied, and thanked the Noble Duke for his suggestions. 

The bill was then read a second time. nem. con. 


—>— 

Alderman Waithman, one of the members for the city of London, died after 
an illness of some weeks, at his house in London. The candidates for the 
Parliamentary vacancy are Mr. Alderman Venables, Mr. Lyell, and Mr. F. Kem- 
~ merchants of London; to whom his friends would willingly add, Sir Henry 

arnell. 

The Aldermanic gown, has been placed upon the shoulders of Mr. Harmer, 
the solicitor. 

We have to record the death of the venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, who died on 
the 9th of Feb., aged 84. His Lordship is succeeded by his eldest son, Lord 
Milton, the member for Northamptonshire. 


—~——- 
The Arm. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Sir J. Gerard, of Garswood, and of New 
Hall, Bart. to be Sheriff of the county palatine of Lancaster forthe year ensuing. 

War Office, Feb. 5.—8th Regt. Light Drags.: Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Kh. Grant, 
K.C.B. to be Col., v Gen. Sir B. Tarleton, dec. 

Garrisons—Maj,-Gen. Sir J. Bathurst, K.C.B. to be Governor of Berwick, v. 
Sir B. Tarleton. 

The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon the 
Right Hon. C. R. Vaughan, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order. 

The King has been pleased to appoint J. L. Nixon, Esq. to be Lieut.-Governor 
of the Islands of St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands ; and 
Captain Sir C. M. Schomberg, R. N. to be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of 
Dominica. 

War Office. Feb. 8.—7th Regt. Drag. Gds.: G. J. Holmes, Gent, to be Cornet 
by pur., v. Singleton, prom.—S8th Ft.. Ens. W. Lay to be Lt. by pur., v. Sen- 
house, prom.; F.S. Holmes, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Lay.—15th Do: Lt. 
J. K Taylor, from h. p. 17th Lt. Drag. to be Lt., v. A. R. Evans, who has rec. 
a commuted allowance.—17th Do: J. Furneaux, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Edwards, app. to 74th Regt.—18th Do: Lt. N. R. Tomlinson to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Reed, ret.; Ens. W. Langmead to be Lt. by pur., v. Tomlinson; H. C. 
Stratford, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Grant, ret.; Ens. C. Edwards, from 17th 
Regt. to be Ene., v. Maxwell.—Unattached—Lt. W. Stenhouse, from 8th Regt. 
to be Capt. by pur. 

Memorandum—Capt. A. Cheyne has been allowed to retire from the service, 
by the sale of an unatt. commission. 

The Right Hon. Basil Percy, Fielding Earl of Denbigh, and George Fitzcla- 
rence Ear! of Munster were, on the 4th inst., sworn of his Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Council, and took their seats at the Board accordingly. 

The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Rear- 
Admiral Edward Durnford King, Military Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

War Office, Feb. 12—The h. p. of the undermemtioned Officers, has been can- 
celled fron the 12th inst., inclusive, they having accepted commuted allowances 
for their eommission, viz :—Lt. R. Miller 88th Ft.; Ens. T. R. Davis, 61st Ft.; 
Lt. T. Smith, Rifle Brig.; Ens. F. Angerstein, 44th F.; Capt. G. T. Greenland, 


Lewis, 29th F 











| 


March 30, 


War Office, Feb 15.—Royal Regt. Horse Guards: G. T. Quin, Gent. to be 
Cornet by pur., v. Tyrell, prom.—6th Drag. Guards: Lt. J. W. D. Hebson to 
be Adjutant, v. Gerard, who resigns Adjutancy only.—Ist Foot: Ens. W. 
Landreth to be Lt. by pur., v. Macleod, promoted ; A. C. Sanderson, Gent. 
to be Ena. by pur., v. Landreth.—4th Do: Ens. M. Fortesque to be Lieut. 
without pur. v. Darke, dec.; Ens. J. Greetham, from h. p. 30th Regt. to be 
Ens., v. Fortescue.—7th Do: Lieut. C. T. Freer, from half pay, to be Lieut., 
paying difference, v. Byng, appointed to the 29th Regt.—11th Do: Capt. B. 
V. Derinzy to be Major without purchase, v. O'Kelly, dec.; Lieut. F. Marsh to 
be Capt. v. Derlinzy; Ens. E. L. Wolley tojbe Lt. v. Marsh; Gent. Cadet E. 
A. W. Keane, from Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. Wolley—14th Ft.: Surg. D. 
Henderson, MD. from 78th Regt. to be Surg v. M’Andrew, exch.—26th Foot : 
Capt. W. Senhouse, from h. p. to be Capt. v. A. Calder, exch. rec. diff—29th 
Ft.: Lt. W. F. Byng, from 7th Regt. to be Lt. v. J. O'Neill, ret. on h. p. rec. 
diff —38th Ft.: Ens. H. Close to be Lt. without pur. v. Whittell, dec.; H. W-. 
Base, Gent. to be Ens. v. Close—42d Ft.: Asst-Surg. J. T. Jackson, from the 
Staff, to be Asst-Surg. v. Maguin, exch.—45th Ft.: Maj. E. F. Boys to be Lt.- 
Col. without pur. v. Shaw, dec.; Brev. Maj. R. Moore to be Maj. v. Boys; Lt. 
J. Macintyre to be Capt. v. Moore—55th Ft.: Ens J. Coats to be Lt. without 
pur. v. Macdonald, dec.; Ens. H. M’Caskill to be Lt. without pur. v. Morrison, 
dec.; Ens. T. de Havilland to be Lt. by pur. v. M'Caskill, whose prom. by pur. 
has not taken place; S. Campbell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Coats—78th Ft.: 
J. F. Haliburton, Gent. to be Ens by pur. v. Alvares, ret.; Surg. J. M’Andrew, 
from 14th Regt. to be Surg. v. Henderson, exch.—87ih Ft.: Capt. J. B. Graves, 
from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. Wood. ret—Unattached: Lt. A. Macleod, from 
Ist F. to be Capt by pur—Hospital Staff: Asst.-Surg. D. W. Maguin, from 42¢ 
Regt. to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces v. Jackson. exch. 

Office of Ordnance.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: First Lt. H. G. Ord to be 8e- 
cond Captain. v. Hawkins, ret. on h. p.—Corps of Royal Engineers : Second Lt. 
St. George L. Lyster to be First Lt. v. Blakiston, ret. 

—~p— 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

[The following interesting article is the substance of a paper read before 
the Royal Geographical Society, on the 26th Nov. 1832, by Captain Back, R. N.} 

The public sympathy having become deeply interested in the fate of Captain 
Ross and his gallant companions, the olject of the following paper is to lay before 
the Society*®a sketch of the planof the expedition which has been projected for 
the purpose of ascertaining their fate. 

The progress of scicnce enables us to overcome difficulties which could not 
be surmounted ina preceding age ; and we ought therefore to hesitate in declaring 
any scheme impracticable until all the means in our power have been tried. We 
have no reason to conclude from the reports of arctic voyagers that the sea is 
permanently frozen beyond the 83d parallel. The prevalence of particular winds 
may no doubt impact drift ice in narrow straits, which may be thus closed up for 
several seasons ; the great obstacles to the navigation of the arctic seas are the 
fields of ice, in which, when a sailing vessel is enclosed, she is becalmed and 
powerless ; and unless extricated by a concurrence of favourable circumstances, 
may drift along a whole summer at the mercy of the currents, as has not unfre- 
quently been experienced by whalers. Sir Edward Parry ons technically termed, 
the determination of conscious talent, ‘‘ took the ice,” as it his first voyage, with 
and, boldly sawing his way through the field which annually obstructs the traverse 
of Baffin’s Bay, found a free passage intv Barrow’s Straits. The power of steam 
is eminently calculated to do what Sir Edward performed by manual labour. Im- 
mense masses of ice, floating in a medium differing only about one-tenth part of 
density from themselves, may be moved by a very small force, where snch a ful-- 
crum as the paddle of a steam-vessel can be procured. Impressed with similar 
notions, most likely founded on more extensive information than I possess, Cap- 
tain Ross embarked his fortunes and faine in his steam-vessel. Circumstances 
which he could not controul deprived him of part of his equipment ; and he sailed 
from England without the tender he had engaged to accompany him. In cross- 
ing the Atlantic the Victory was dismasted by a storm; but the damage being 
repaired from the wreck of a whaler, she wintered on the west coast of Green- 
land, and by the last accounts was seen, in the summer of 1830, standing across 
Baffin’s Bay. Her crew were then in excellent health and high spirits ; and the 
Victory, in her Captain's estimation, was in better trim than when she left the 
port of London. Captain Ross fixed the autumn of the present year as the pe- 
riod ot his return, his provisions being calculated to last so long. That period is 
now past; andashe would not venture to prolong his stay another summer, 
through dependence upon casual supplies, there is but too much reason to fear 
that his vessel has proved uneqnal to the pressure she has had to sustain. But 
although the steam-ship may have foundered, we are not thence to conclude that 
the crew likewise perished. A ship is seldom, in these high latitudes, crushed 
so suddenly asto affurd no time to launch the boats, with a supply of arms and 
provisions on the ice ; and we learn, accordingly, that though several whalers are 
annually lost, the crews are generally saved. Captain Ross had many resources: 
in the event of sueh an accident. He was proviged with boats peculiarly 
light and manageable, being those used by Sir John Franklin in his last expedi- 
tion ; his crew were practised in the navigation of anicy sea; and his nephew, 
Commander James Ross, must be known to many members of the Geographical 
Society, as an officer of the greatest promise, the companion of Parry in all his 
expeditions, and his second in command on the last and the most adventurous 
one that has been recorded in the annals of naval enterprise. So seconded, it is 
not likely that Captain Ross supinely yielded to despair on the destruction of his 
vessel, without using every effort to place his crew in safety ; and we know by 
numerous narratives thai even the most dreary climes afford the means of pre- 
serving life for several ,years, ‘The interesting narrative of the loss of 
the Albany and Discovery on Marble Island, originally told by by Hearne, 
and more recently by Mr. Barrow, in his History of Arctic Voyages, has been 
lately so fully laid before the public that Ineed merely allude to it. For the 
same reason I shall but just mention the four Russian seamen who being unex- 
pectedly left on Spitabergen, with only twelye charges of ammunition, managed 
to maintain themselves there for six years and three months. From these and 
similar narratives, we are warranted in supposing, that though Captain Ross's 
vessel may be lost or disabledy he and. his .crew may be still in exist- 
ence. If the Victory has been forced ashore like the Fury by the pres- 
sure of the ice, the crew would naturally remain by her as long as 
the provision and stores lasted; and we may even picture the survivors, like 
those of the Albany—‘ daily ascending a rock during the summer—looking 
earnestly to the east and south in expectation of relief, and when nothing appear- 
ed, sitting down close together and weeping bitterly.” ‘ It is impossible,” says 
Mr. Barrow, ona similar occasion, in the work alluded to, ‘ te contemplate 
their forlorn situation without the deepest emotion for the unhappy fate of so 
many wretched beings cut off from all human aid, and almost from all hope of 
being able to leave their dark and dismal abode.” 

It formed part of Captain Ross's plan to visit the wreck of the Fury in the 
first instance, that he might supply himself with coals and such provisions and 
stores as were available ; and to return and winter beside it, if in the course of 
the summer he was unable to penetrate to the westward. It is, therefore, in 
Regent's Inlet, that the search for him is most likely to be successful ; and an 
expedition which shall reach the wreck of the Fury, by ascertaining whether he 
has been there or not (and he could scarcely fail to leave some memorial of his 
intentions), will be directed as to the ulterior steps it may be necessary to take. 

By a reference to the map, then, it will be seen that Regent's Inlet treads 
towards a portion of the main coast lying between the 90th and 100th meridian ; 
and, in all probability, it fortunately happens that the Thloo-ee-choh, or Great 
Fish River, must fall into the Arctic Sea within the same limits ; being, from 
the unanimous report of the Indians, not only a larger stream than the Copper- 
mine, and more navigable for boats, but flowing through a better wooded country. 
frequented by vast herds of deer. It is in fact to its banks that the Indians of 
Slave Lake resort for their principal supplies of provisions; and Hearne, who 
crossed it near its source, says, “ We were here joined by upwards of two 
hundred Indians from different quarters ;” and “the deer were so plentiful that 
our party killed great numbers merely for theit fat, marrow, and tongues.” He 
also mentions that numerous lakes in the neighbourhood abound with fish. The 
access to its banks from Great Slave Lake is likewise easy by a chain of lakes 
and portages, so that it affords, on every account, excellent situations for a 
winter résidence, whence, during the summer, the sea-coast may be explored in 
every direction From the general agreements uf the maps drawn by the In- 
dians, with one long ago obtained from the Esquimaux who visit Fort Churchill, 
we may further conclude that the Great Fish River falls into an extensive bay, 
whose west side is bounded by a promontory running far to the north and se- 
parating this recess from Coronation Gulf and its east side by Melville penin- 
sila. The Indians also describe three islands as lying off the mouth of the 
river, and its Indian name implies that its estuary is frequented by whales. As 
both the Indians and Fort Churchill Esquimaux cross these peninsule in 
journeying from bay to bay, their extent northward is unknown to them, but it 
is possible, and even not very improbable, that the western peninsula may be 
either continuous with North Somerset on which the Fury was wrecked, or at 
least separated from it only by a chain of islands and narrow straits ; and if such 
be the case, the progress of a boat from Fish River to the wreck of the Fury 
will be greatly facilitated. It is also evident that in pursving this main object of 
the expedition in boats, much light will necessarily be thrown on the existence of 
a north-west passage. Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richardson, in their several 
surveys, found the sea washing the shores of the main land between the 107th 
and 150 meridians every where open towards the end of August ; so that a steam- 


unatt.; Asst. Surg. R. Berry, 60th F.; Lt. F. J. Graham, 2d Drag. Gds.; Lt. | vessel having once attained Coronation Gulf would meet with little obstruction 
E. L. Daniell, 7th W. I. Regt.: Asst.-Surg. S. Gilder, 2d Life @ds.; Qr. Master | on its way to Behring’s Straits. 
J. Jackson, 67th F.; Ens. W. Murray, 30th F.; Lt. J. K. Gray; 8th F.; Capt. P. | from the vicinity of a number of large islands, straits are formed, in which cur- 


The great difficulty lies to the eastward, where, 


rents and prevalent winds pack the drift ice, so that it may remain there for years 
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P, EXHIBITING THE PROPOSED ROUTE OF CAPT. BACK IN SEARCH OF CAPT. ROSS. 
Engraved for the New York Alljon. 1833. 
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Should it appear, and the fact can be easily ascertained, that Capt. Ross has 
been there, and not at Point Turnagain, the conclusion will be irresistable that 
he has been carried down by the ice into the bight formed by Melville Peninsula 
and the northerly edge of the continent. This bight is probably studded with 
islands, shoals, d&c., and there perhaps Ross may be found frozen up, or his 
vessel wrecked—and he with his companions living witWthe Esquimaux. Should 
such be the fact, and should Capt Back there find him, the imagination may 
easily conceive the tumultuous joy of such a meeting. We will not attempt to 
describe sucha scene in such a place, under such circumstances ; nor to depict 
the gratitude of one, and the happiness of the other as they rush inio each 
other’s embraces. They are feelings which monarchs might envy, and will be 
enjoyed in their full luxury, not only by the two gallant and intrepid chiefs, but 
by every individual who are partners in their fate. But turning from this ex- 
citing and glowing picture, and supposing that Ross has not penetrated the Inlet 
and arrived at the wreck of the Fury, Capt. Back will, after a feeling of the 
deepest disappointment, abandon the main design of his .oyage and turn to the 
objects of science connected therewith. In pursuance of this part of his plan, 
he will pass down and survey the western coast of Melville Peninsula as well as 
that part of the northern edge of the continent between the Peninsula and the 
mouth of the great Fish river which he descended, and thus make out the whole 
coast from Regent's Inlet to Point Turnagain, which, together with the discove- 
ries of Sir John Franklin, will make known the entire shore from the 90th to 
150th degree of longitude. ‘This will be something gained for science at any 
rate. Another object of Capt. Back will be to discover the magnetic pole, which 
is known to exist on the west coast of Melville Peninsula, as laid down in our 
diagram. Having completed these observations, Capt. Back will retrace his 
steps, and we hope, revisit us in New York about three years hence. 

Capt. B. is accompanied by Mr. King, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, in the capacity of surgeon and naturalist to the expedition, and also by three 
of his former companions. At Great Slave Lake he will be joined by a party of 
Hudson's Bay people, in addition to the voyaguers which he will take with him 
from Canada. It is most gratifying to state, that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have extended every facility to the enterprise, and have given Capt. Back a com- 
mission investing him with full command throughout their extensive territories, 
and unlimited authority over all their servants, the Governor alone excepted. 

At a dejeune @ la fourchette given by his Majesty’s Consul yesterday, at his 
residence in Washington Square, Capt. Back kindly took an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the plan of his expedition to Sir Charles Vaughan, his honour the Mayor, 
the Hon. Daniel Webster and a number of other distinguished individuals as- 
sembled on the occasion. 
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On the last page will be founda Treasury minute, and the reply of the West 
India Body in London, in reference to Slave Emancipation. It will be seen that 
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unless detached by a concurrence of favourable circumstances. The researches 
that have hitherto been made, do not, however, disprove the existence of a navi- | 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 73 per cent. his Majesty's Ministers have promised to communicate confidentially with the 





gable passage; but on the contrary the expedition which terminated in conse- 
quence of the loss of the Fury, strengthened the hopes of finding one, the sea 


























West India interest before any steps be taken. The governmeut seem opposed 
to the re-appointment of Parliamentary Committees, and we are confirmed in 
our opinion, that a Legislative measure, in reference to immediate emancipation, 
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being particularly clear of ice at the'time Sir Edward Parry bore up for England. | 
And there appears then to be no more certain way of discovering the passage, | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1833. is not contemplated. 





if it exist, than that of coasting the main shore ina boat ; and there is certainly | 
no plan so economical or so safe. 
It has been asked, would not Captain Ross endeavour to make his way to | , 
the southward! But it may be replied, that if driven ashore any where near the | 
Fury, he would be induced to remain there aslong as he found means of subsist- | 


By the arrival of the Hibernia and Roscoe, we have our regular files of Lon- We have great pleasure im announcing the return of Mr. Vaughan, to resume 
lon papers to the 23d ult. the functions of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plempotentiary from Great 
The Parliamentary proceedings are of the deepest interest, and we have ac- | Britain to the United States. It will be observed from our extracts that his Majesty 
cordingly inserted copious details of them. The Irish Coercion Bill, the Irish has conferred on him the honour of Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanove- 


ence, that being the point to which assistance would be most likely directed ; | Church Bil ~ : 
and J may here take occasion to remark that, though occupied with the objects | “ vee ill, and the Grand Jury Bill, are measures of vast consequence, and, 


and interests of civilized life, the public may for a season overlook such an en- | however they may be received, and whatever opposition they may meet with, no 


terprise as Captain Ross's, and forget that it has been undertaken, such an idea 
finds no place in the minds of the adventurers themselves, their undertaking is 
of first rate importance in their own eyes, they look for their reward in the ap- 
probation of their countrymen, and for aid when in distress to their sympathy 
The hope, therefore, of active exertions being made in their favour, will cling 
to them te the last moment of their existence, and detain them near the spot 
where they expect to be songht for. 

It has also been said that we should ere this, if Captain Ross survived, have 
heard of him through the medium of the Esquimaux and the Hudson's Bay 
Company. But I may -state that the Esquimaux tribes residing on the shores 
of the continent between Melville Peninsula and Bhering’s Straftéhave no inter- 
course whatever with the Hudson's Bay Company ; and with the exception of 
the hordes that frequent Mackenzie's River, none communicate even with the In- 
dians. Since the Chepewyans gave up their war excursions against the Esqui- 
maux, upwards of twenty years ago, no Indian has visited the coast to the east- 
ward of the Coppermine; and the Churchill Esquimaux who formerly, though 
not of late years, have had occasional traffic with their countrymen residing at 
the embouchure of the Fish River, did not visit the Fort last year. Supposing 
the latter channel of communication then to remain open, intelligence of the 
wreck of a vessel in Regent’s Inlet would not reach Churchill till the second 
winter at the very earliest, but more probably not till the third, nor consequently 
England till the succeeding autumn ; so that had the Victory ever been seen by 
the Esquimaux in 1830, there has been no opportunity as yet of learning the 
fact. 

Having mentioned these facts and opinions as the ground-work for originating 
the expedition, I proceed to state that it is intended that it shall consist of two 
officers and eighteen men ; part of them, including two good boat carpenters, to 
be engaged in this country, and part in Canada—all of them inured to fatigue, 
and well accustomed to the duties they will have to perform; and it is not a 
little gratifying to me, that several of my late companions on Sir John Franklin’s 
last journey have already volunteered to embark on the present enterprise. We 
must leave Liverpool early in February, so as to reach Montreal by way of New 


York by the 10th of April. Some days will be spent in engaging Canadian ; as 
voyageurs as steersmen and guides, and in preparing the usual equipment. The | The Irish Coercion Bill is exceedingly severe in several of its provisions. The 


well-wisher, either to England or Ireland, can feel otherwise than entertain the 
most fervent hopes that such remedies may answer the expectations of their 
projectors. Ireland is truly in a most unhappy and deplorable state, and 
any measure which can tend, however remotely to her amelioration, must be 
hailed with satisfaction by every philanthropic mind. 

In the reformed Parliament, to which so much attention is now directed, the 
most casual observer cannot fail to be struck with the extraordinary strength of 
the Ministerial party. All the measures of the Government are carried with un- 
| heard of majorities, and the power of Lord Grey and his adherents seem to be at 
the utmost height. The choice of Speaker, the divisions npon the Address, the 
| passing of the Irish Bill in the Lords, all exhibit the most overwhelming majori- 
| ties for the Government, while Messrs. Hume, Cobbett, Attwood, and O’Con- 
| nell, are on all occasions left in minorities correspondingly meagre and insigni- 
| ficant. It now appears that the present—the Reformed House of Commons— 
|the Parliament of the people—turns out to be the most aristocratical that has 
| been elected for many years—that is to say, it contains more of the nobility 
| and their connexions. It is true that a large portion is of the Whig nobility, 

and it is equally true that the Whig Parliament have taken the earliest opportuni- 
ty to show us that they are not radicals. The Radical party, indeed, in the House 
| Seems to be defunct, for Mr. Hume, who has generally been its leader within 
the walls of Parliament, is powerless, for we find him almost daily voting in mi- 
| norities of 40, 50 and 60! The Whigs are undoubtedly supreme, and feeling 
| their power, they would appear to have forgotten their Radical friends by whom 
| they were assisted to reach their present pinnacle of success—and their recent 
| friends by whose assistance they carried the Reform Bill and defeated and routed 
| the tories, are regularly and unequivocally humbugged. So much for the faitb 


| Of parties. 
{ 











route to be pursued 1s the ordinary one for the fur trades, by the Outaway, | drumhead court-martial clause, which provides that a board of military officers 
French River, the Great Lakes, Lake Winepeg, &c., to Great Slave Lake, | .44)) have the power of trying and sending to Botany Bay any individuals, 
being a distance from Montreal of about 2500 miles, which we may hope to ac- | . 


complish early in July. ‘The mode of travelling on the lakes is in a large birch: | could never have been carried through a British House of Commons by a tory 


The Venue Bill, for sending Irishmen to England for trial, and 


rind canoe, termed “ canot de maitre,” which at Fort William is changed for | #4ministration. 


smaller canoes, named “canots de nord,’ adapted for river navigation. At | 
Cumberland-house the party will embark in batteaux, which are better calculated | 
fer conveying the pemmican,* which is to be taken in here. At Slave Lake | 
Indian guides and ‘hunters will be obtained to accompany the party to the banks | 
of the Great Fish River. The most eligible spot for a winter residence having | 
been selected, a certain number of the people will be appointed to erect the 

mecessary buildings, and the hunters and fishermen employed to store up provi- 

sions, while I proceed myself without loss of time down the river in a light 

canoe, with a crew of eight men well armed. As the river flows through the 

barren lands of nearly equal elevation with thuse north of Fort Enterprise, we | 
may expect its course, like that of the Coppermine, to be interrupted by rapids 
or cascades. This canoe excursion will enable me to survey these, so that on 
my return to the winter establishment we may construct boats combining the 
qualities requisite for the river and sea navigation. As far also as the season 
will permit, my visit to the sea may give me an opportunity of communicating 
with the Esquimaux, and of obtaining, if not intelligence of Captain Ross, at 
Jeast much information for the direction of my course the following summer. 
Having passed the first winter, we shall start for the sea the moment the ice 
breaks up ; and if an opinion, which I have been led to entertain from an inspec- 
tion of the maps traced by the Indians, of the mouth of the river being between 


the provision for shutting every man up in his house from sun-set to sun-rise, are 
great stretches of power. ‘These measures, in the present state of Ireland, may 
Le necessary—* but this is queer liberty nevertheless.” 





CAPTAIN ROSS’S EXPEDITION. 

Captain Back of the Royal Navy, with his party proceeding to the Arctic Sea, 
in search of the gallant Capt. Ross, arrived in the Hibernia. 
We have inserted above a highly interesting paper drawn up and read by Capt. 
Back before the Royal Geographical Society together witha diagram explana- 
tory of the route and objects of the expedition—an enterprize which has for its 
object not only the pursuit and advancement of science, but, the still more 
noble one of humanity. 
From these authorities it will be seen that the party will proceed at once to the 
great Slave Lake, and instead of penetrating to the Arctic Sea by either of the 
former routes of the Coppermine or Mackenzie's River, Captain B. will pursue 
a new and more easterly tract. ‘The country beyond the lake just named is un- 
known to European travellers, but the Indians describe a large stream called the 





the 68th and 69th parallels of latitude be correct, we shall then be less than 300 
miles distant from the wreck of the Fury, and, under favourable circumstances, 
little or no doubt can be entertained of our being able to reach it. If, contrary 
to our hope, no traces of Captain Ross should be discovered on arriving at the 
wreck of the Fury, and the season should be far advanced, it will be necessary 
for us to retrace our way to our winter quarters; and in sv doing we should 
embrace every opportunity of erecting land-marks and signal-posts on peaks 
and capes to arrest the attention of the wanderers to the notes deposited be- 
neath, detailing the position of our fort, and the means adopted for their relief. 
But on the disruption of the ice in the following spring, the expedition would 
again be on the shore of the Polar Sea, and its researches would be resumed in 
a different direction from that previously taken. Every Esquimaux hut would 
be minutely inspected in the hope of finding some token of the fate of our coun- 
trymen ; and the gratification which the promoters of the expedition will expe- 
rience, should even a single British seaman be rescued from his melancholy 
fate by their means, will amply repay them for their exertions and outlay. While 
even if no such happy fortune should attend our researches, the geographical 
knowledge that must he obtained, and the scientific information resulting from a 
course leading nearly over one of the magnetic poles, will, it is to be hoped, 
show that the enterprise has not, even in this case, been undertaken altogether 
in vain. ; 


—_——— 


* Pemmican is flesh of buffalo, moose, or rein deer, dried and pounded with a pro- | 


gerienete quantity of fat; and, when well preserved, will keep good for several years, 
ng decidedly the most substantia! and best adapted food for the nature of the country 
and service, 


Thloo-ee-choh,or great fish river which flows due north,or nearly so, and discharges 
| itself into the sea about the 100th meridian. By this river it is Captain Back's 
| intention to proceed, and from its mouth will sailin search of the lost navigators. 
From the mouth of this river to Prince Regent's Inlet, Capt B. computes the 
distance to be 300 miles, but he will first shape his course to Point ‘Turnagain, 
the seat of his former exertion, when with Sir John Franklin, (unless he should 
find a point of land described by the Indians running a long distance to the north, 
in which case he will proceed at once to Regent's Inlet.) Having reached 
Point Turnagain he will diligently search for any traces that may exist of Capt. 
Ross having been there, and should none be found, he will then launch his adven- 
turous barks into the bosom of the Arctic Sea, and stand across to Regent’s 


rian Guelphic Order. Sir Richard, who, we are happy to say, is in good health, 
has taken lodgmgs at the City Hotel, and will, we understand, proceed to Wash- 
ington next week. 
Mrs. Trust’s Armua! Exhibition Ball will take place at the City Saloon on Wed- 
nesday evening. Mr. Trust, the celebrated Harpist, will play a Fantasia in the 
course of the evening. 7 
We beg to direct the attention of our readers to a most interesting article on 


Young Napoleon in another part of this paper. 











We are obliged from the press uf important matter to exclude all advertise- 

ments this week. 

Francis the First, with other Poetical meces. By Miss F. Kemble: and an 

original Memoir and Portrait. Peabody and Co., Broadway, New York, 
1833. 

We have already noticed the tragedy of our fair and distinguished conntry- 

women, in terms of warm and just eulogium, and we are glad to perceive that 

the present edition is the sixth that has issued from the press. The memoir is 

a plain, and we presume, a correct report of the young tragedian and authoress, 

and the minor poems are full of life and beauty. 

Tales and Novels. By Maria Edgeworth. Vol. 84, comprising the 7th and 8th 

vols. of the original edition. J. & J. Harpers’, New York, 1833. 

This volume contains three tales of fashionable life ‘* Manceuvring, Almeira, 
and Vivian,” all very favourable specimens of the talent of the authoress in 
depicting the probable scenes of life, under the varied aspects of good and 
evil. ‘I'he promise of the first volume of these tales, is abundantly fulfilled, 
as each successive one makes its appearance ; the engravings are excellent, and 
the text clear and correct. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. By James Boswell—with Notes and Ad- 
ditions by John Wilson Croker, L.L.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. New York. Geo. 
Dearborn. 1833. 

This elegant edition of the life of the great moralist and lexicographer, is 
worthy to be placed beside his entire works, lately introduced to the circle of li- 
terature by the spirited publisher who has thus given us whatever of interest re- 
lates to the memory of Johnson. We took occasion to offer our approba- 
tion at the beauty of the former publication, and our praises must here per- 
force be repeated, and we may, without hesitation, bespeak the attention of our 
readers to works of such standard quality, and of such engaging usefulness. The 
fame of Boswell, as a biographer, has always been acknowledged ; so anxions, 
indeed, is he to transmit @very phrase and expression of Dr. Johnson, that he is 
careless of the wounds he sometimes inflicts on his own fame, for the constant 
companion was not uncommonly the subject of sarcasm and censure. The addi- 
tions and notes, by Mr. Croker, are all in the first style of excellence, and tend 
to the further elucidation of a character who laboured so long and zealously in 
the cause of learning, and at the same time devoted his gigantic talents to the 
promotion of the purest murality. 

The works of Johnson may be regarded as classics of the English language, 
whilst his biography is the most perfect and faithful, that has ever been submit- 
ted to the public. ‘The whole are admirable specimens of typography, and are 
offered at a very small price, when the value of the volumes is considered. 
Sear's Globe in Miniature, or the World at one View. 2 Frankfort Street. 

New York. 

This is a useful chart completed from the latest authorities, giving a brief out- 

line of the various countries of the globe, their territorial limits, &c. 


That useful Work, William's Annual Register for 1833, will shortly appear. 


Che Drama. 


At the Park Theatre, for the last fortnight, the business has been extremely 
good. Miss Clara Fisher's Benefit wasexcellently well attended. She appeared 
as Feneila in Masaniello, and acted the part gracefully and with animation; if 
she has not the melodramatic perfection of Mrs. Barrymore, she nevertheless 
imparts a youthful freshness to the part, which it evidently demands. She was 
aided by Mrs. Austin, as Alphonso, and Miss Hughes, as Elvina; and with this 
cast the Opera could not but prove attractive. 

On Monday the Kembles appeared in the Tragedy of Fazio to a fine house, 
and on Tuesday, in Much Adv About Nothing. Mr. Kemble’s excellence, as 
| Benedict, needs no comment; nor does the acting of his accomplished daughter 
| require our specific praise. 

On Wednesday Mrs. Austin claimed the attention of the Amateus of Music, 
by a selection from the three popular Operas of the White Lady, Masaniello, 
and Cinderella, for her Benefit. Mr. Sinclair, Miss Hughes, and Miss Clara 
Fisher rendered their assistance, in making a most attractive bill, and the fair vo- 
calist was complimented by a splendid house. She was in excellent voice, and 











Inlet, to the spot where the Fury was lost in Capt. Parry’s last expedition. It 


visions and stores saved from the Fury to be landed and carefully covered up 
with sails and tarpaulins, in the event of another voyage being made. This 
fact, however, was well known to Capt. Ross, and it was his intention to pro- 
ceed to this spot, and there re-supply himself with those great necessaries for the 
further prosecution of his voyage. ‘To this point, then, it is obvious Capt. R. 
would exert every effort to arrive, and it is here that Capt. Back ardently hopes 
| to gain the wished-for tidings of his long lost friend. May providence in its 


' . 
infinite wisdom crown his labours with success. 





is not generally recollected, we believe, that Capt. P. directed all the pro- | 


gave the Bravura, in the White Lady, most brilliantly. We must, however, re- 
mark, that the band in the auction scene played most vilely. There really ap- 
pears some radical fault in this establishment. In all Orchestras, we believe, 
there should be but one Maestro, and he must dictate the time. Mr. Horn cer- 
| tainly marked the time, and so did Mr. Deluce—we would ask which of the gen- 
| tlemen ought to be attended to? The impossibility of serving two masters was 

very apparent, for as they beat time diametrically opposite, the Band could not be 
simultaneous in their efforts. Casolani, the excellent double Bass player of the 
Italian Company, and Cioffi, are added to the establishment:—we really hope 
that some order will be taken with this department previous to the production of 
the Magic Flute, to which Opera we look forward as a musical treat of no com- 
| mon description. 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS IN SEARCH OF Cc APTAIN 
ROSS--- 1533 
To His Royal Highness The Duke of Sussex, and other noblemen, gentlemen, 
end naval officers 
London, Jan. 29, 1833 
May it please your Royal Highness, 
My Lords und Gentleman, 

Impreesed with « lively sense of gratitude for the essential benefit I have 
denved from your countenance and assistance in my endeavours to procure the 
necessary means for the outfit of the Arctic Land Expedition, on the plan sog 
gested by Dr. Richardeon, and approved of by the Hudson's Bay Company 
which I had the honour of eobmitting to you in September last, heart 
felt satisfaction [ now make known to you that the sdm of £3,000. clear of a! 


it 14 with 








expenses, has at length been ramed by pubhe subscription This sum, adde 
to that of £2,000. to ve furnished by Government, completes the £5,000, 
originally calculated as necessary for the outfit and accomy lishment of the above 


Expedition for two years. The resources necessary for the continuance of it a 


third, to enable Captain Back te prosecute his scientific researches, are also 


contemplated by the Committee ; but having now resigned the honour of being 
longer their Secretary, from other motives which 1 am about to disclose, with 
that arrangement it now ceases to be my province further to mtertere 

I have the pleasure to acquaint vou, also, that the Hudson's Bay Company 


have generously dndertaken to superintend the prosecution of the plan of opera- 
tions, and support the adventurers with their spectal protection in the progress 
of the Expedition through thei vast territory, ant with liberal contributions in 
provisions and stores 
Captain Bac k, the 
preparing for his deperture, 
ruary, so as to reach Montreal by way of New York by the 10th of April, after 
wards proceeding by the usual route to Great Slave Lake (a distance of 2,500 
miles), which the party may expect | » about the beginw f July; from 
thence, diverging to the north eastwar ow the course of 
the Great Fish River, which, although never yet explored by Europeans, is sup- 


gallant commander of expedition by land, is now 


and will «ail from Live rpool about the 15th of Feb- 








) reac ng 


1, they will probably fo! 


posed, from Indian report, to empty itself in the sea between the 68 and 69 
paralicls of latitude, and on the baoks of which river it is intended they shal 
winter, so as in the following summer (1834) to proceed towards the wrec k of 


the Fury, supposed to be not more than 300 miles distant, on purpose to make 
inquiries after Captain hould no previous intelligence have 
been obtained of them their 


Ross and hie crew, 


-returning homeward the same year to former 


winter quarters. Their subsequent movements will necessarily be guided by 
circumstances 

Matters being thus far arranged and cove}uded upon, I trust ] may now venture, 
without endangering the success or counteracting in any respect the progress of 


that Expedition of which I had the honour of being the projector, to announce 


to you another, which has long occupied my attention, and which, I trust, wi 
be deemed fully as interesting to the scientific world as that which 1s about to 
depart ; whilst it is to be hoped that it will give to humanity @ readier and mor 


speedy exercise aa rewards the much desired relhef to be afforded to my brother 

Captain Ross, my son, lark Rosa, adventurous 

little crew—1 mean an Arctic Expedition by Sea 
To those who are aware of the enormous expense 


Commander James C and their 


attending all former expedi- 


tions of thie nature that the last, with the Heela and Fury, cost Government 
full £70,000 —that even that in which Captain Rose latterly embarked in the 
Victory stood in more than £20,000 i who know that I have still to look 
forward to the kind sympathies of the public for a sub ecription to assist in carry 
ing this object into effeet—the idea may appear somewhat chiunerical tl am 
quite eatished that, with a continuance of your valuable countenance and assist- 
ance, the support | am promised by friend's, my own private resources, and the 
liberal encouragement afforded by ( t, I shall have no diffic ulties to 
encounter which wil! not easily be ove ne 
Nil tam difficile enod non solertia vincat.’ 

The Plan.—To charter two veaseis (whalers), the one a brig of 143 tons, the 
other a brigantine of 102 tons, with a com ent together of 35 men, ine ing 
several of the late crew of the Fury; the former to be properly equipped fer a 
fishung voyage, the other to be employed as a store »p, both being provided with 
stores and provisions for two years, a to proceed in company to La ister 
Sound and Regent's Inlet, where whales are known greatly to abound ; but with 
the understanding that no temptation of gain (rom that source shall prevent o 
delay the vessels from proceeding dire t ly 168 800n A e passage may 
be found practicable. ‘The brig will be leit at Port Bowen to fish, whilst I pro- 
ceed in the other to reconnoitre the o posite const vl examine the wreck of the 
Fury, not more than 50 miles distant, ta y away what sfores we may be able 
to save, to compensate for the chance she shall have lost of returnmg with a 
cargo of oil, and for the option I st have re ved of remaiming out the whol 
of next winter, should circumstances render it advisable Ihe brig im that case, 
unless accidentally prevented by the ice, wi!l be sent home this same season, 
with sach cargo of oi as she may have picked up, but to return to us in the 
next season of 1834, by which time it may be expected that Captain Back will 
have reached that spot; and it is far from imy robable but the fate of Captain 
Ross and his companions will, by one means or the other, have been ascertained 


quite sufficic nt 
for that purpose, considering that these ships will explore ‘Inlet 
as they pass along, and follow the exact tract which it ts known Captain Rosé 
ected monuments and flag-staffs at 


indeed, it may reasonally be expected that this first season Will be 


both shores of the 


intended to pursue, where he was to have « s 
every place he effected a landing. with « written description of his proceedings 
and future intentions ; that the of Fury, to 
replenish his stores and stock of provisions, was the first object he had in view 


If there, or thereabouts, they have al with 


and wreek the where he expected 


«0 been wrecked, and consequentls 


out any chance of escape or deliveranee, there we probably shal! find them 
Suboriinate to this main and principal object, with which it is intended nothing 
shall be allowed to interfere, another of the most interesting nature is contemplated, 
Which the present seems an ersellent opportunity to accomplish—the recovery 
of Old or Lost Greenland '—a christian settlement, situated a little south of the 
Arctic Ciréle : by the last accounts of which we learn that nineteen bays or in 


lets were inhabited, hundred and ninety farms or hamlets, con 


stituting twelve parishes, with a Bishop's 8 


conerting of onc 


ee and two Convents ; there is indeed 


proof of sir/een Bishe pe being rewularly mestalle -~various are the comectures as 
to the strange suspension of intercourse whieh for centuries have closed all com 
miinication between Norway and that interesting colony, por is that a question 
now of much moment compared with the important determination of the fact of 


their total extinction, of present existence, aml if in existence, their present state 


of civilization—but reserving for another opportunity the pleasure of laying be 
fore you, the plan upon which this obect isto be accomplished, according to the 
views of two distinguished and plilanthropie individuals, the Rev. Mr. Scoresby 


and Captain Manby, and how « may be combined with the sent expedition, | 





shall content myself at present with merely quoting the observations of an in 
telligent writer on the eubject :—** How praiseworthy and glorious would it be 
to undertake so great a work in regard to these unhappy people, who by a judg 
ment of God, now for upwarde of three hundred years have wen debarred a 
communication with christians, which to remedy not only our civd but religious 
daty ought fo oblige’ um" It will Be naturally asked, how came this not to be 
done before! My anewer is, that never before have the three necessary requ 
sites been properly combined—the means, the will, aud the opportunity. ‘The 
will and the opportunity united now present themselves to the public—« I then 
doubt bat that the means also will be forthcoming, especia'ly when it is knownthat 
c aptain Manly , highly approving of the contem ted arranger ents and prospects 

of success, ¥ eheutecrs te accompaADy, diy has. ; {of a command thus unte- 
resting enterprise 

The navigation of the two vessels wil! naturally be confided to their respective 
masters and crews, al picked met, well inured to the service and clunate-——but 
the command of the expedition. a4 to ite dest toon and duration, | shall retain 
within my Own controul, subject to the econditwns of the charter-party as to the 
extent of deviations from the venal fishing vovage, and co npensation commen- 
suiate thereto as therem provided A surgeon w ilso mupany this exped 
tion, who, with a kuowledge of his profession, shell combine those qualifications 
Tequisite to yield to science a \yh« shere of the advan s which su n en 
terprise is 80 Well calculated to afl it et volunteers wall be accepted 
who do not contribote liberally towards ¢ expenses, the ch ~ which wil be 
—Compensation to the owners i ‘ v. for the; eloas they vy 
sustain hy the proposed Viation from Suing voya ces 
guarantee to them of a som « toa . : emnshh 
deviati -extra insvirance, ih cons vale al risk—« 4 stores 
and provisiotys to guard agatnat s t anothe as 
and indeninificatton aeainst t Keque such « to . 
reward to the ew on 4 t « ‘ x 
ours << The origins t ? ; t 1 t was 


ak 


sotlowin 


} Sli h 


The origina! Troste ces, with many hicnds and promoters of the Land Expo- 
dition having kindly offered a continuance of their assistance to that by sea, I 
shall not allow myself to dowbt that any thing will be left andone to secure the 
object in view, as, in the présent earnest appeal w the public for aid in this under- 
taking, I feel that I havea strong title to its sympathy and support. It is true, 
that I am interested in the success of it as deeply as 4 man can well be interested 

I go to seek «a brother and a son who seem to have become dearer to me from 
the dangers they have encountered, prospect of the miserable death to 
which they are exposed wife, children, friends, and al! worldly comforts 
and prospecte—! all the property T dare, without leaving my family desti- 
tute, 1 | cheerfully risk my life—so , 80 Inexpressibly great, is the inte- 
t | take im this enterprise—t) is, while it is evidence of my solicitude, is proof 


and the 
I leave 
take 


and yreat 





also of my confidente Of shccess—but I appeal tothe public alsoon public grounds ; 
besides my brother and son, there are seveyteen of o fellow-countrymen who 
have with them suffered the sam calamity and who are exposed to the same 
destitution—for the sake of those gallant wen, I appe to the public for aid to 
rescue them from their present misérable condition lo the true philanthropist, 
the antiquary, the historian, andman of science, I need only to secure their as- 
sistance, pledge myself, as I now do, to extend the otyect of this expeditionto 
ascertain the present state of what has long been justly termed lost Greenland 
I am seeking for no pecsor iwantage.. 1 am looking for no profitable gain, ex- 
cepting that gain which is indeed above all price, the preservation of the lives, | 
and, perhaps, restoration of long lost blessings toa christian colony of my fellow 
creatures—to gain that consolation, I risk all in this expedition—property, life, 
a by one ship if fonds rua short of providing two— I ask only of the publie to 
make up that deficiency which my private fortune and resources leave short of 
the means necessary to carry into effect that which must meet the approbation of 
every one endued with benevolent fecling and christean charity 
Your Royal Highness. my Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant 


GEORGE ROSS 


267 Strand 
ie 
THE KING’S SPEECH. 


esty’s Speech on the opening of the New Parliament appeared in 


[ As his Ma) 
only a part of last week, we must now repeat it. ] 


London, February 5 


our edition 


This day, at 2 o'clock, his Majesty d 


Speec h — 
‘My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ 1 he period being nuw arfive dat which the bosiness of Parliament is usually 
resumed, L have called you together for the discharge of the important duties 
with which you are entrusted Never, at any time, did subjects of greater in- 
terest and magnitude call for your attention, 


ance of the civil war in Portngal, which has 
months existed betw@enthe Prinecs of the House of Braganza. From 
I have abstained from all rterference, exceot 
protection of British subjects resident in Portugal ; 
iny Opportunity 
with which 


a) 
for some 


the 


ve still to lamentthe contin 





commencement of this contest, 


as wae required for the 

but you may be assured that I shall sot fail to avail myself of 

that may be afforded me 

the interests of my duminions ay 
“| also regret that to effect 


arrangement between Holland and elgiurn, have hitherto been unsuccessful 


to assist m restoring peace to a country 


* #0 Intimate ly connected 
a definitive 


I 


have to my earnest endeavours 





found myself at length cempelled, in conjunction with the King of the French, 
to take measures for the execution of the treaty of the 15th Nov. 183] The 
capture of the citadel of Antwerp has in part ace omplished that object, but the 
Dutch Government still refusing to evacuate the rest of the territones assigned 
to Belgium by that treaty, the embargo which I had directed to be imposed on 
the Dutch commerce has been continued Negotiations are again commenced, 
and you may rely on their being conducted on my part as they have uniformly 
| bee n. with the single view of ¢ iring to Holland and Belgium a separate ex- 
istence, on principles of mutual security and independence 
‘The good faith and honour with which the French Government has acted 
in these transactions, and the assurances which I continue to receive from the 
Chief Powers of Lurope of their friendly disposition, give me conlidence in the 
success of my endeavours to preserve the general peace Ih given direc- 
tions that the various papers which are necessary for your information on the af- 


tof 


fairs of Holl! land and Belgium should be laid before you 
The approac g termination of the Charters of the Bank of England and 
of the East India Company, will require a revision of these est ishments, 
and I[ rely on your wisdom for makn such provisions for the important in- 
terests connected with them, as may appear from experience, and full conside- 
ration, to be best calculated to secure public credit, to improve and extend our 
commerce, and to promote the general prosperity and puwer of the British Em- 
pire 
* Your attention will also be directed to the state of the Church, more par 
ticularly as regards its temporalities and the maintenance of the Clergy. The 
complaints which have arisen from the collection of Tithes appear to require 
a change of system, which without diminisinng the means of matmtainme the 
established Clergy in respectability and usefulness, may prevent the collision 
of interests, and the consequent derangement and dissatisfaction which have 


toofrequently prevailed between the Ministers of the Church and their parish- 
loners tmay also be necessary for you to consider what remedies may be ap- 
ied for the correction of acknowledged abuses, and whether the Revenues 


the Church may not admit of cious distribution 
‘In your deliberations on these important subjects, it cannot be 
duty of carefully 


ied by Laws in these 


of a more equitable and jud 


for 


the 


necessary 
of 


interests of re- 


to the security 


to the 


me to impress upon you the attending 


Chureh Establis! realms, and true 


mrion 


Tre! 


been so generally felt, 


a view of removing the ca 


and 


‘In relation to with 


had 


fortunate 


and 





s of complaint 
which had been attended with such un- 
an act was passed during the of Parlia- 

for To complete 
conjunction wit! other 
applicable to that of domin- 
the of a just 
to themselves from the 


which 
consequences, Session 
general 


recommended 


for carrying into effect a 


law 


ment 
that 
amendments of the 
, the aduption of 
mutation, the 
burthern of an annual payment 

To the 
although the 
that of 


e a 


composition 


salutary work, to you, i such 


' 
i 


as may be found part my 


ons 4 measure by which, principle com- 


free 


upon 
possessors of land may be enabled 
} that, 
with 


find 


tly unites 


further reforms that may | probably 
> Church of 


England, the pecu a of 


Ire} 
their 
There are 
ol 
that 


ceseary, you will 


stablished und is by law perman l 


lariti respective circumstances will re- 


qui separate consideration other subjects hardly less 


' jmpor- 
t affecting the 
to h 


tant to the general ire unmistration 


attention will 





peace and welfare and, 


justice, and the local taxation of country, which your 


be require ad 
* Gent 


have 


als« 
{ the House of 


dprected 


emen ¢ Commons, 


be 


you 


of the 
atte 


the estimates for the service year to laid before 
ill useful econo- 
the last year, I 
services which the exigencies 
The state of the Re- 
has hitherto fully realised the 


expectations that were formed at the close of the last session 


most anxious ntron to 


the estimates of 


They will 1 with the 


N rtwilh 


to inform y 


ve tranun 


my stamimg the large reduction in 


mu that all the extraordinary 
ainply 


expenditure, 


im f 
oft 


venue, 


ippy 
he times required, have been provided for 


as compared with the public 


*My Lords and Gentlemen, 





“In this part of the United Kingdom, with very few exceptions,the public 
peace has been preserved: and it will be your anxious but grateful daty to pro- 
rte, by all practical means, habits of industry and good order amongst the 


laboring classes of the commutity 


* On my part, [ shall be ready te co-operate, to the utmost of my power, in 
obviating all just causes of complaint. and in promoting all well considered mea- 
sures of improvement But it is my painful duty to observe thatthe disturbances 

1 Ireland, to which | adverted at the close of the last session, have greatly im- 
creased 

“A spirit of insubordination and violence has risen to the most fearful heizht, 
rendering fe and property insecure, defying the authority of the law, and 
threatening the most fatal consequences, if not promptly und effectually re- 
press 

I feel confident th to your loyalty and patriotism, | shall not resort in 
vain for assistance in those afflicting circumstances, and that you will be ready 
acopt such measures of salutary preca m, ami to entrust to me Miitena 

»wers & may © io re . yf g } | « ’ tet rbers 

{ " ’ I ative Unie tween t tw 
3, W s ! rt ssing of Divine | 
! ’ ‘ t neans wi my N is 
e connected N ' ) w y « 


elivered to both Houses of Parliament the 
] 
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than , moderate the excited feelings of f the public, and aggravate the acknowledged 
difficulties of the whole question 
What has occurred since the close of the last session has not altered, but has. 


| on the contrary, confirmed these views ; and they would earnestly press upon the 
West India body the expediency of not calling, upon the present occasion, for a 
renewal of the committee of the House of Lords 

They admit, at the same time, that there prevailed, when the Committees 
closed their labours, an impression that their inquiries would be resumed in the 
present Session, and that that impression was countenanced by the language os 
the respective reports Nor are they disposed to deny that they themselves look. 
ed forward to that course. Considering, however. every thing which has subse. 
quently passed, and the actual state of the question, they feel that they wo ld 
best consult the interest of the West Indies, by not inviting the House of Lords 


to re-appoint the Committee. If, nevertheless, the West. India Body should 
continue to think its revival essential to their interests, his Majesty’s Gover. 
meut will not oppose such a proposition if brought forward from any othe, 
quarter ‘ : 

Feeling it, however, to be their duty in the present crisis of West India 


affairs, to act upon their own responsibility, they deem it incumbent upon ther 

to state, that the appointment of such a Committee would not cause them 

abstain from maturing and proposing such measores as they may, upon full con. 

and after communication with the West India body, deem to be best 

calculated to bring this important sthject to a safe and satisfactory termination 

Memorial of the Standing Committee of West India Planters and Merchants, 
CONS CY uent upon the foregomyg Cc ommunication 

To the Right Hon. the Earl Grey, K. G., First Lord of his Majesty's Treasury, 
&c. &c. &c., and to the other Ministers of the Crown 

Your memorialista beg respectfully to acknowledge the receipt of a commun| 
cation, inthe form of a minute, bearing date the 4th mst. having reference to the 
Conference of the 28th ult., and beg to ¢xpress their satisfaction at the King 
Government having assured them that they will “ communicate confidently with 
the West India Body, before they submit to Parliament any proposition upon t 
subject of West India Affairs.” 

Your memorialists submit that, if the appointment of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, consequent upon the granting that in the House of Lords, 
has, by the result of its inquiries, “‘ increased the vehemence of the controve rey, 
and irritated, rather than moderated, the excited feelings of the public,” that ef. 
fect is either attributable to the publication of the evidence in an incomplete and 
inconclusive state ; and although your memorialists have no désire to aggravate 
the difficulties of the question, yet they deem it essential to the just and safe 
| settlement of it, that the real extent of those difficulties should be made appa- 

rent. 
The Committee reported that, 
the fair and equitable 
extinetion of Slavery, 

Until, however, that part of the question shall have been investigated, the fur- 
ther one the extinction of itself cannot be dealt with. And as the 
slaves aré, by the laws of England, the prop rty, and necessary te the value of 
the estates of their masters, in which, * by no fault of their own, and through the 
encouragement of various acts of the Legislature” (as allowed by Mr. Canning 
they, or their predecessors, have invested their fortunes, “the fair and equitable 
| consideration due to the rights of private property” must in this involve pre- 

vious provision of funds, to an amount which will be of an appalling, magnitude 
Your memorialists submit that, as the Committee in the House of Commons 


at 


sileration, 





“the 
consideration of 


important question of what is due to 


property, as connected with the 


private 
had not been investigated by them 


of slavery 


| was conceded to their opponents, and the evidence for the case of those oppc- 
nents made public, its labours shou ld not stop at the precise point most prejudicial 


to the colonists. And they further submit, that the committee ts also bound, 

it shall report in favour of the extinction of slavery atany definite period, to four 

| that report upon an investigation of the details of a plan upon which it shal! be 
with the safety of the Colonies, and the well being of 
as well as the rights of property 

| For these reasons your memorialists do not see that evil in the renewal of 
of the 


to the justice 


f 


practicable, consistently 
| the slaves themselves, 
the 
House of Commons (trusting if such renewal shall be imeyita- 
of the King’s Gevernmennt for its impartial constitution,) whic 
deter thei fan their dem: for the renewal of that m the Lords 
they consider it indispensable to their interests, not only that in- 
| quiries should be extended up to the other colonies as wel! as Jamaica, but that 
the thof Lord Belmore, of Sir and of the Depu 
lj aq 


| ties especially sent from the different colonies for the express purpose Ol giving 


committee 
ble, 
should ind 
which house 
evidence upon o James Lyon, 
evidence upon the case, should be taken 

With regard to the announcement of his Majesty's Ministers, that the Govern- 
ment means to l 


ul ity, 


J to 


ana 


act upon its own re eponsl to mature and propose such 


measures as may seem to them best calculatec bring the important subject to a 


safe and satisfactory termination, notwithstanding the renewal of the committee, 
and consequently pending its enquiries, your memorialists must protest against the 
lifying the only 
é granted, and therefore destroying 
h to that that 
dispassionate and impartial result of an ample 
to the rights of the 

the well-being of the 


purposes for which the committee 
the itself 
committee 


inconsistency of a course 
ull 
ey 


nu 


e value of the concession 
shall have reported tl « 
and patient investigation” of t) 
colonists themselves, the rights o 
the safety of the colo 
nies, and their incaleulable importance as a constituent part of this empire, the 
Government are as little qualified to deal with these difficult and momentous sul 
jects as they were previously to granting the committee in the last Parliament 
(Signed) W.H. COOPER, Bart 


Chairman pro tem 


continue Inaintain, unth 


whole case, in reference 


the creditors in this country, slaves, 


| 60 St. James-street, Feb. 7 


—g—. 
ENGLISH POLITICAL UNIONS IN FAVOUR OF IRELAND 
London, Feb. 24.—We have received intelligence of a very important nature 
from Birminghain. The Political Union met on Tuesday, and resolved to cal! or 
all the constituencies of England urge their representatives to oppose the 
Irish Coercion Bill. Mr. De Roseoe Attwood said a new field of agitation was 
opened to them on which he entered with a heavy heart; a grand 
ing was fixed for Monday next, and much excitement is felt on the 


to 


public meet 
subject 


It'was reported that the Earlof Mulgrave had been recalled from the Go 
| vernorship of Jamaica, and that he would be succeeded by Major General 
Sir J. Keene 


aathor, John O'Keefe, died lately Southam 


He was 86 years of age 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
There is not the shadow of yielding about the King or the people of Holla 


The celebrated dramatic near 


Their unity and perseverance are wonderful : for obstinacy, however applica- 
ble to an individual, can hardly be predicated of a whole nation. General Bour- 
mont is at the Hayne It 1s whis pe red that the five powers have again conferred 


about the Dotch and Belgian question, without calling on either party. 


The following oceurs in an Antwerp paper of the 16th :—‘ We received from 


Flushing a letter, dated the 14th, which, while it confirms the details that we 
| have published respecting the establishment of a toll on the Scheldt, and the 
obligation imposed on the Prince Metternich to give security, announces the 
agreeable intelligence that orders were given on the 13th provisionally, to sus 


pend the payment of toll, and ne longer to require security from ships entering 
or leaving the — Thus the navigation of the river is for the moment not 
subjected to any obstacles, and ships can be dispatched as before 

The same papers, of the 17th says, ‘‘ that the high tides and impetuous wes 
winds have done immense damages to the dikes. Alithe troops of the garris 


Scheldt 


were employed on the dikes under the command of General Langerman. The 
dike of Stabroeck has given way, and twenty houses are under water. 
Paris, Feb. 10 
It is reported that the Minister of War contemplates an immediate reduction 
of the army to the extent of nearly 200,000 men. equalling about one squadror 
| or battallion in every regiment The skeletons of these battallions will be pre 
| served and remain in depots, of which there will be one for every department.— 


It is also said, that it is im future intended te have but two classes of super 


or subaltern General Officers, those in activity and those in non-activity A 
| new scale for the pay officers are also spoken of 
TURKEY 

There are letters here from Alexandria of the 10th of January Up tot 
date the Pacha ha net received information of the armistice agreed to by hs 
son, and he was . ¢ ge naval expedition, the object of w 
was take | sess f cit f So A consderable corps 
was to be hu : t P a felt quite confident that he w 
cou i rol ‘ : y t difficulty, provid 

‘ t ‘ 
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